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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The June issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY will be 
a special.Oxford number with, contributions from several 
distinguished members of the University. One ‘of the 
themes dealt with will be the state of philosophy in con- 


temporary Oxford. 
As two editions of the special Cambridge number, 
produced in February, were sold out, readers are advised 


to place their orders now. 


We are pleased to be able to announce that from this 
month our price is reduced to TWO SHILLINGS. Ex- 
isting subscriptions will be extended appropriately. 
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Morality, Expediency and 
the Hydrogen Bomb 


John Beavan 


MONTH has passed since the Government won 
A 2eereval of the House of Commons for its decision to 

manufacture the hydrogen bomb and to base jour 
strategy upon its deterrent possibilities. The debate outside 
parliament has hardly yet begun. I find that only a minority 
of my acquaintances has yet begun to face the moral and 
practical dilemmas posed by the revolution in the strategy of 
the West which is now envisaged. There:has been, as the Prime 
Minister hoped, no flinching. But many heads are buried in 
the sands. The subject nevertheless will torture the moralists 
and politicians of Europe for months, perhaps for years to come. 
The Labour Party is already deeply divided. At the moment I 
write Mr Bevan is under threat of expulsion from the Party, 
his followers have broken up into several conflicting schools 
and Sir Richard Acland has given notice of his resignation from 
the Party and of his intention to seek re-election on the simple 
issue that it is wrong and unwise for us to manufacture the 
bomb. 

The dramatic revelation in the Statement On Defence that 
Britain had made, or is making, hydrogen bombs has distracted 
public attention from subsequent passages about the change of 
NAT O strategy. Previously it was generally believed that 
NAT O was endeavouring to build up a conventional shield 
that would be adequate to defend Western Europe against the 
first shock of aggression from the East, and to hold up the 
aggressors until the full conventional weight of the West could 
be mobilized. The proposed German contribution of twelve 
divisions would usefully strengthen the shield. In the mean- 
time the Russians would be deterred from attacking by the 
atomic superiority of the Western allies. Once we had an 
adequate conventional deterrent the way would be clear for an 
agreement on atomic disarmament. 
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There has, however, been a reappraisal.of N A T O strategy. 
Because of the political and economic difficulties of raising and 
equipping a defence force on conventional lines strong enough 
to check the 100 divisions which the Russians could bring to 
the German front within thirty days, N A T O has-decided that 
‘The use of nuclear weapons is the only means by which this 
massive preponderance can be countered.’ The quotation is 
taken from the Government White Paper. Nor is it, one infers, 
a question of attacking tactical targets on the field of battle 
with nuclear weapons. ‘If we do not use the full weight of our 
nuclear power Europe can hardly be protected from invasion 
and occupation.’ Elsewhere the White Paper makes it clear 
that by using the full weight of our nuclear power we, in this 
island, should be annihilated by Russia’s nuclear retaliation, 


Nevertheless in the last resort most of us must feel that 
determination to face the threat of physical devastation, even 
on the immense scale which must now be foreseen, is mani- 
festly preferable to an attitude of subservience to militant 
communism with the national and individual -humiliation 
that this would inevitably bring. Moreover such a show of 
weakness or hesitation to use all the means of defence at our 
disposal would not reduce the risk, all history proves the | 
contrary. 


The Ministry of Defence, it seems, believes that because we 
willingly faced the possibility of death or injury from the bombs 
and rockets of the last war rather than submit to German 
Nazism we shall face with equal fortitude and willingness the 
probability of death, injury and torture from hydrogen bomb 
attacks rather than give in to Russian Communism. 

The Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization at 
Paris last December 


approved a Report by the Military Committee on the most 
effective pattern of N A T O military strength which assumed 
the use in a major war of nuclear weapons. The Report will, 
henceforward, form the basis of N A T O Defence planning 
and preparations. Decisions on putting such plans into effect 
are specifically reserved to Governments. 


Of course the British Government is aware that we may be 
faced not with major war but with limited aggression. It 
recognizes that the deterrent, though it discouraged overt 
armed intervention in Korea, may actually encourage the 
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indirect approach through infiltration and subversion; we must 
therefore ‘Strengthen by all the means at our disposal, includ- 
ing where necessary the maintenance of adequate conventional 
forces, our defence against this method of attack.’ 

We have then the deterrent against major war and we have 
also conventional forces to deal with intimidation and sub- 
version. But how do we ‘deal with situations between these 
widely separate possibilities? The White Paper goes on: 











The knowledge that aggression will be met. with over- 
whelming nuclear retaliation is the surest guarantee that it 
will not take place. 






It is: this sentence with its vague use of the word aggression 
which’ I find most disturbing. There is obvious danger’ in 
greater clarity. To say that only ,major aggression -will meet 
with nuclear retaliation is to invite the Communists to use their 
conventional superiority to make minor aggressions. But there 
is danger in vagueness too. Does the nuclear rearmament of 
N A'T O deprive iit of the ability to counter limited aggression 
by conventional defence? Is all aggression which exceeds the 
subversion-intimidation ‘technique to take us into’ full-scale 
nuclear war, or into ‘appeasement? Sir Winston Churchill 
dealt with the point in his speech opening the debate. He said 
that the. policy of the deterrent cannot rest on nuclear warfare 
alone.. We must maintain with N A T.O.a defensive shield in 
Western Europe to prevent the piecemeal advance by Com- 
munists in time of so-called: peace: 






















Unless we are prepared to unleash full-scale nuclear war 
as soon as some local incident occurs in some distant 
country, we must have conventional forces to deal with such 
situations as they arise. The defensive shield is to hold the 
Soviet forces at arms-length, to prevent short-range air and 
rocket attack on these Islands. Thus substantial strength in 
conventional forces has still.a vital part to play in the policy 
of a deterrent. 













Sir Winston, it seems, is still thinking in terms of a Russian 
thrust to the West which does not immediately involve nuclear 
retaliation. It is hardly important to protect us against short- 
range air and rocket attack if we are already receiving hydrogen 
bombs. It is curious that his Ministers when pressed in this 
debate to say whether all aggression would meet nuclear 
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retaliation did not refer back to what the Prime Minister had 
said. Had Sir Winston got it wrong? There seems to be a con- 
flict between his conception and that of the White Paper, and 
Mr Macmillan, the Minister of Defence, did not clear up the 
muddle. 

I should have thought that this was the vital question that 
had to be put to the Government in the Debate, but the Labour 
Party does not appear to have thought out its implications 
clearly. It is still appalled by the cost of defence which prevents 
money from being spent on objects which are dearer to 
Labour’s heart. It still wants to cut the period of conscription, 
Like the Americans, it seems to regard the hydrogen bomb as a 
way of reducing the number of men required as soldiers. If 
Labour had pressed this vital question it would have had to 
accept the consequences, which are not only that we find 
money and men for greater conventional forces than we have 
done in the past, but also resources from which to make 
hydrogen bombs. 

The muddle that Labour was in was shown by Mr Shinwell, 
the former Minister of Defence, who opened for the Labour 
Party. He confessed that he had read into the paragraph of the 
White Paper, which says that the use of nuclear weapons is the 
only way by which the massive preponderance of the Soviet 
armies can be countered, the implication that we should use 
hydrogen bombs only if we were attacked with nuclear 
weapons. It was only when he consulted Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, deputy commander at SHAEF, that he 
realized his error. ‘It now seems clear that NATO have 
decided, in the event of a conventional attack of any sort or 
kind, our intention is to retaliate with all the force of nuclear 
weapons.’ He invited the Prime Minister to comment if he was 
wrong. No comment was made. But Mr Shinwell was not 
concerned with the dangers of such a policy, only with its 
implication that it was wrong for the Government to cling ‘to 
all the paraphernalia which would have served our purpose in 
bygone wars.’ 

It was in fact a Conservative, Vice-Admiral Hallett, in a 
maiden speech, who put the point which should have come, I 
believe, from the Opposition. The sanction of nuclear weapons 
is so tremendous, he argued, that reluctance to use them must 
persist after war has broken out. Thus an aggressor might 
conclude that a swift campaign for limited objects could be 
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safely undertaken without provoking nuclear war. To avert 
war altogether we must not then deprive ourselves of the means 
of defence by older arms; we must never reach a permanent 
position in which we can defend ourselves only by the use of 
atomic weapons. In fact the deterrent effect of the hydrogen 
bomb is so gigantic that once its possession becomes mutual it 
may no longer prevent aggression for limited aims. 

The argument was expanded by Mr Denis Healey, one of the 
most able and most orthodox of Labour Party back benchers. 
If we mean, he said, to start bombing Russia the moment 
fighting starts in Europe then it is the doctrine of massive 
retaliation put forward by Mr Dulles and exploded at Dien 
Bien Phu. Fighting may begin not as the result of a decision, 
but as a local clash growing in size and any local incident in 
Europe will leave no alternative between self-destruction and 
appeasement. Mr Healey did not run away from the inevitable 
conclusion, that we must have conventional forces to fight a 
limited war. Mr Bevan, however, was too tightly tied to his past 
to follow this logical course. He inferred that the White Paper 
means that nuclear weapons will be used at the beginning of 
hostilities, and he wanted to know whether it was right to draw 
the same inference from the Labour Party’s amendment which 
accepted the necessity of relying on the threat to use thermo- 
nuclear weapons ‘as a deterrent to aggression’. For him the 
significance of the hydrogen bomb is that it enables us to talk 
to the Russians from a position of strength, increases the 
urgency of the need for such talks and makes it essential to 
begin them before Western Germany is armed and one of the 
central problems of co-existence is rendered insoluble. 








* * 





x 








* 


After a close reading of the debate I still do not know what 
our policy is. Indeed it seems doubtful whether we can be 
prepared to meet all the possibilities short of major war by 
conventional as well as nuclear defence. Captain Liddell Hart, 
in a letter to the Spectator of March 11th, suggested it might not 
be possible. ‘Now that the preparation, equipment and training 
of the Western Forces are based on the use of these (nuclear) 
weapons it would be difficult to fight in a more conventional 
way’. (Incidentally he does not believe that the large and 
complex N A T O armies can function in the chaotic conditions 
of an atomic war.) 
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The question that was not really touched upon in the Debate 
was whether the political will to use the deterrent would remain 
firm. The White Paper, I believe, may be right to assume that 
we in Britain will risk annihilation rather, than submit to an 
alien domination and the imposition of an evil creeed. But 
would this heroic course be taken by countries which contain 
large Communist parties and sizeable neutralist minorities? 
Will the political weakness which has prevented the formation 
of adequate conventional defences be cured by the decision to 
defend these countries with methods which lay them open to 
Communist nuclear reprisals? Will our willingness to use the 
deterrent remove the fears of the neutralists and secure their 
consent to firm political action or will they be more intimidated 
by the prospect of atomic war than they have been by that of 
conventional war? And what will be the effect on the dormant 
isolationism in the United States? Will Europe feel sure that 
the Americans would attempt to check an invasion of Europe by 
methods which would bring age hydrogen bombing on 
American cities? 

The implications of the new Western strategy have, I 
believe, been appreciated even less abroad than they have yet 
been here. When they have been grasped is it possible that the 
obstacles which have been put in the way of N'A T O’s efforts 
to build an adequate defence force will at last be removed? 

I believe that the hydrogen bomb cannot be used by us 
except in reply to hydrogen bomb aggression and that any 
strategy based upon its use in other circumstances is a strategy 
of despair, which might be rejected at the vital hour. The 
hydrogen bomb may remain in the background as a psycho- 
logical deterrent to an enemy who may believe that at some 
moment in a war despair may rob us of reason and faith so that 
we use it against them. But the practical deterrent is still the 
NAT O force. It must be large enough to provide a conven- 
tional shield; or large enough and sufficiently well equipped 
with nuclear weapons of precision to meet limited though major 
aggression with limited though adequate resistance. It must be 
capable ofits task of holding the Russians back without depend- 
ing on the hydrogen bomb to smash the Russian cities and 
break through political morale. 

The danger of a limited but large-scale nuclear war develop- 
ing into a total war of annihilation are so evident that the 
Russians may renounce whatever ideas they may have had of 
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fighting such a war. It is upon this hope that we must base our 
proposals, first to lower the political tension, then to cease the 


armaments race and finally to reduce armaments. 


These are the practical dilemmas, complex and difficult 
enough in themselves, but simple beside the moral problem. 
I do not think we are faced with a new situation. The con- 
centrated conventional bombing of cities is neither ‘more nor 
less moral than nuclear bombing. In both a government wills 
the slaughter of the innocents. But the advent of the hydrogen 
bomb compels us to face a situation which we were able to 
escape in the last war. The assumption of the general public 
was that our aircraft were attacking military targets. Such 
attacks it is true might involve the incidental destruction of 
houses surrounding the war factories, but we were not avowedly 
trying to win the war by terrorizing the civilian population. The 
guilt of the atom bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki could be 
escaped because horror was dissipated by the joy of victory, 
because the bombs were dropped by Americans, and because 
the amount of suffering was probably less than would have been 
caused through inflicting military defeat by other methods. 
The morality of this last argument seems to me to be dubious. 
Is one justified in using admittedly evil methods to avoid still 
more evil consequences? Is it right for a nation to contemplate 
inflicting such terrible suffering as would be caused by hydro- 
gen bomb attack in order to combat the spreading of what we 
believe to be evil ideas? 

I believe that both Christians and humanists can find good 
reasons to answer these questions affirmatively, but it is not 
easy. And we do not all possess the intellectual and spiritual 
equipment to do so. It surely is most important that these 
problems should be publicly discussed and the answers given; 
otherwise many people will be left in despair or with the crude 
belief that the accepted morality of the Western world is merely 
to beat the daylight out of anyone who threatens your interest. 
It seems to me that the Christian Churches are faced with a 
more challenging problem of pacifism than they have known 
and commonsense replies such as that given by the Archbishop 
of York in the defence debate in the House of Lords are hope- 
lessly inadequate. Christianity is not bound by commonsense. 
A group of Methodist Ministers who wrote to the Manchester 
Guardian on March toth puts the pacifist case succinctly and 
powerfully: 
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The method of meeting evil revealed, as we believe, in the. 


life and death of Christ may not ‘work’ in the sense that it 
may not prevent the Communist conquest. ... In that case 
we believe that it is better to suffer in doing the right (and 

' pacifists are not unaware of the consequences) than to inflict 
suffering in doing the wrong. 


These Ministers were answering another correspondent who 
had assumed that tyranny can annihilate the inward spiritual 


reality of personal religion: 


We do not [they say] share that assumption. And we think 
it very odd to believe that the religion of Bethlehem and 
Calvary can only survive by the timely assistance of the 
massacre and the mutilation of the hydrogen bomb. 


The appeal of pacifism in this new situation is shown by the 


speech of Mr Pargiter, a nonconformist Labour Member: 


- I make no particular claim [he said] to be more moral than 
my fellow citizens, or to be a greater Christian, but I feel 
that I have gone pretty far down the slippery slopes to Hell 
in the acquiescence that I have given up to now in the manu- 
facture of weapons and. of the atom bomb and I feel it must 


stop somewhere. I was taught as a youngster that example is | 


the best form of precept and I was also taught to believe if one 
has principles at all that one cannot effectively combat evil 
with evil. That is now precisely what we propose to do. 


The same questions were put by Mr Tom Driberg, who is 
both a Bevanite and a High-churchman: 


Is it [he asked] the sort of deterrent which we as high 
civilized human beings have any right to use at all? ... I do 
not claim for a moment that my own position is perfectly 
logical about this. I do not pretend to be certain that I am 
right. On the contrary this is a terribly difficult dilemma for 
all of us, I should have thought. The individual conscience is 
no more infallible than a collective sense of expediency. 


Mr Driberg went on to say that this was really part of the old 
argument about ends and means. As Mr Attlee had said so 
cogently, 


One of our quarrels with the Russians is that they seem to 
act on the doctrine, which we repudiate, that the end justifies 
the means. Are we, in fact, simply paraphrasing Lenin who 
said ‘Success is the only test of morality.’ 
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Mr Driberg moved an Amendment which was-not put to the 
vote, regretting the decision of the Government to manufacture 
the hydrogen bomb without full consideration by Parliament 
and the Nation of the ethical aspects of its use. Which one of us 
does not share the doubts of Mr Driberg, even if we have not 
attained the certainty of Mr Pargiter? 

There exists, of course, the possibility that disarmament 
may be achieved. Mr Macmillan’s words could not have been 
more satisfactory. 


Genuine disarmament [he said] must be based on two 
simple but vital principles, it must be comprehensive and it 
must provide a proper system of control. It must be compre* 
hensive, by which I mean that it must include all weapons, 
new and old, conventional and unconventional. The control 
must provide effective international or, if we like, supra- 
national authority, invested with real power. Hon. Members 
may say that this is elevating the United Nations or whatever 
may be the Authority, into something like World Government, 
Be it so, it is none the worse for that, in the long run this is the 
only way out for mankind. 


Whatever moral and practical disputes there may be about 
the hydrogen bomb, there will surely be universal agreement 
that it is up to all of us to keep the Government to this high 
purpose, and to insist that it will use all its influence to bring 
about a political settlement which must precede disarmament. 

The problem is urgent. My own, and I confess, still tentative 
conclusion, is that we can regard the hydrogen bomb only as a 
temporary expedient. I do not believe that Western Europe, 
whose moral crisis is already serious enough, can live long under 
the dubious protection of this suicidal weapon without further 
degeneration. The basis of neutralism is despair, defeatism and 
an inability to distinguish sufficiently between the values of 
either side in the present conflict. Our willingness to use a 
weapon of such limitless terror seems likely to deprive us of the 
faith on which our courage to resist ultimately depends. 





Typhoon Coast 


G, F. Hudson 


September, remember; October, all over.’ It is a sailors’ 

J doggerel reminder of the typhoon months in the China 
’ Seas. ‘To-day, it might almost refer to the prospects of another 

kind of typhoon over the Formosa Straits, where American 
warships ceaselessly patrol in readiness for a battle that may or 
may not take place. Since the high dramatic moment. of 
President Eisenhower’s message to Congress focused the world’s 
attention on Formosa, there has been a sense of anticlimax; 
with the audience keyed up for great events by a thunderous 
overture, nothing at all has happened except for a couple of 
unimpeded evacuations. Yet the tension remains. Out <at sea 
the warships of Nationalist China and of the United States keep 
up their patrol, while up in the Fukien hills Russian guns are 
moved into position and sites cleared for new airfields. The 
commanders of the forces hidden in the hills have one great 
advantage; if there is to be war, it is they who will attack at a 
place and time of their own choosing, for the other side is com- 
mitted to not attacking first. But even they probably do not 
know whether the Rubicon is indeed to be crossed; that can 
only be decided in Peking. What Peking intends remains 
enveloped in deepest mystery; meanwhile, there is the war of 
nerves. 

Sir Anthony Eden, on his return from the Bangkok Confer- 
ence and his conversations in Rangoon and Delhi, was unable 
to hold out to the House of Commons any expectation of an 
international conference on the Formosan situation with a 
membership acceptable to both Communist China and the 
United States. He expounded the British Government’s view 
of suitable terms for a cease-fire, which should include declara- 
tions of renunciation of the use of force by both sides and prior 
evacuation of Quemoy and Matsu by the Nationalists; but he 
had to admit that the United States was not committed to 


J UNE, too soon; July, look shy; August, come it must; 
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these terms. Looking ahead beyond the baffling contemporary 
impasse, he declared hopefully that, if a cease-fire had once been 
arranged, ‘international consideration’ might be given to the 
questions of China’s seat in the United Nations and of the 
future status of Formosa. Mr Dulles, broadcasting almost 
simultaneously in America, struck a different note; he gravely 
warned Peking of the consequences of any offensive action by 
the Chinese Communists. One commentator remarked that 
the British Foreign Secretary had held out a carrot while the 
‘Secretary of State brandished a big stick, and by the proverbial 
lore of dealing with obstinate; animals, the combination of 
carrot and stick should have a good chance of success. Unfor- 
tunately, the carrot is not a real one; Sir Anthony has no power 
to.give it. Neither Formosa nor even Matsu or Quemoy are in 
Britain’s possession to bestow on the Chinese People’s Republic, 
or covered by a British protection which can be withdrawn from 
them. All the British Government can do is to express. hopes 


_ and wishes; only Washington can decide what, if any, con- 


cessions are to be made to. Communist China, and Washing- 
ton’s present mood is not a.conceding one. The. United States 
is committed. to defending Formosa and the Pescadores if 
attacked, and has left the defence of Matsu and Quemoy to the 
discretion of the President; to this extent the Dulles stick is a 
great deal more real than the Eden carrot. But even the stick is 
not as formidable as it looks at first sight; it can only come into 
operation if the Communists take certain action, and as long 
as they do not take that action, it cannot be used to compel 
them to desist from threatening to take that action. In other 
words, it cannot be used to make them agree to a cease-fire. 
The Chinese Communist leadership has three possible 
courses between which to choose. It can conclude an armistice, 
either on the basis of the military status quo or in return for the 
evacuation of Matsu and Quemoy by the Nationalists, but in 
any case undertaking not to attack Formosa. It can refuse a 
cease-fire. and maintain ‘phoney-war’ conditions indefinitely, 
continually threatening attack and conducting minor local 
operations, but never actually committing its forces toa large- 
scale offensive. Or it can, at a time chosen by itself, mount such 
an offensive, either against the offshore islands, if they are still 
held by the Nationalists, or against Formosa if the offshore 
islands have been given up. From the American point of view 
the second and third courses would be in practice indistinguish- 
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able, because, without a concealed microphone at meetings of 
the Chinese Communist Party Presidium, the American 
Government and Staffs would never know whether a serious 
attack was really intended or not. A phoney war in which one 
side is, for whatever reason, precluded from attacking, is a 
situation of immense advantage to the other side, which holds 
the initiative and can strike at any moment or not at all. 
Nothing can be more demoralizing for combatant troops than 
to be kept continually on the alert, keyed up to meet an assault 
which is indefinitely delayed and which may not be anticipated 
by a ‘spoiling’ attack. It is hardly necessary to recall the effect 
of eight months of phoney war on the morale of the French 
Army in 1939-40 — though in that case the passivity of the 
French command was due, not to a political decision not to be 
the first to attack, but to a lack of necessary armaments and 
unwillingness to incur casualties in a major offensive. In the 
Formosa conflict — nobody knows whether to call it a war yet 
or not — the Americans cannot attack first without laying them- 
selves open to a charge of aggression and scandalizing their own 
allies; they must therefore passively await an attack that may 
never come — or may come suddenly at any time. 

The advantage to the Communists from this state of affairs is 
so great that it puts them in a ‘situation of strength’ as long as 
decisive hostilities do not actually break out — and even then 
the Communists would probably have the advantage of initial 
surprise. Since they are not themselves in danger of being 
attacked — whatever they may say in their propaganda to the 
contrary — they have nothing to gain by a cease-fire except in 
return for substantial concessions from their opponents. From 
the American point of view, on the other hand, a cease-fire 
would be very desirable, both as relieving the local American 
forces from the strain of perpetual preparedness to meet an 
attack, and as removing a danger of war which tends to 
separate the United States from its allies. The question is what 
price Washington would be prepared to pay for an armistice — 
it being understood that Chiang Kai-shek would have to concur 
in any arrangement made on his behalf owing to his depend- 
ence on the Americans for support. It would certainly not be 
unreasonable to agree on withdrawal from Matsu and Quemoy 
in return for a specific Communist pledge to refrain from any 
armed operations for the ‘liberation’ of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. But would this be enough for Peking? It must. be 
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considered extremely unlikely. The Fukien offshore islands are 
not of such value as to be worth a renunciation by the Chinese 
Communists of their ‘right’? to take Formosa by force - a 
matter which they claim to be entirely within their domestic 
jurisdiction. 

The line which Peking would take in any negotiations for a 
cease-fire has in fact been indicated with sufficient clarity both 
in the original Soviet proposal for an international conference 
and in more recent unofficial hints conveyed through fellow- 
travelling circles in the West. What the Communists want is a 
negotiation about Formosa itself and the status of the Nationa- 
list régime with a cease-fire conditional on a political settlement 
being reached — in other words, a peace conference held with 
the phoney war still going on and under pressure of threatened 
active military operations. This was the procedure adopted 
over Indo-China, where the actual fighting was only brought to 
an end as part of the general political settlement reached at 
Geneva, in contrast to the procedure in Korea, where an 
armistice was at last concluded leaving the political issues to 
subsequent diplomatic negotiation. The difference between 
Indo-China and Korea was, of course, that in the former area 
the French had suffered serious military defeat and were in no 
position to get the fighting stopped without conceding the sub- 
stance of the enemy’s political terms, while in the latter a military 
stalemate had been reached, so that the Allies were able to 
resist the Communist attempts to inject political issues into the 
truce talks. In the Formosa conflict the Communists are not the 
victors, as they were in Indo-China; they have not even fought, 
but are only threatening to fight. The Americans are not, 
therefore, under sufficient military pressure to compel them to 
discuss political questions in advance of an armistice; they can 
insist that a truce must precede any political conference in 
which they take part. If they act otherwise, it will not be 
because of a Dien Bien Phu, but because Washington is 
influenced by international diplomatic moves aimed at placat- 
ing Communist China. 

The Soviet initiative was for an international conference 
excluding representatives of Nationalist China. This move 
failed because not only the United States, but also Britain, 
opposed it. It was clearly a case in which the membership of 
the conference would have been decisive for its result, for the 
crucial question was whether the Nationalists were to be 
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treated as a sovereign government or not, and if they were not 
to be included in a conference of states called to discuss their 
future, they would virtually have lost their case before ever the 
conference met. If, on the other hand, Peking were once to 
recognize the ‘traitorous Chiang Kai-shek clique’ as an equal 
party to any political negotiation, it would have gone more than 
halfway towards recognizing the Taipeh régime as a separate 
independent state. It is not easy to see a way round. this 
impasse. If it were simply a matter of concluding an armistice, 
an American commander might negotiate with Communist 
China on behalf of the Nationalists.and thus get over the 
refusal of Communists and Nationalists to meet each other, but 
if the political question of the status of Formosa were to be 
discussed, and if other nations were to take part, the Americans 
could not agree to the exclusion of the Nationalists witeat 
repudiating their treaty with Taipeh. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Chinese Condensed 
themselves attach any great importance to the Fukien offshore 
islands except on purely strategic: grounds in relation to 
Formosa; for Peking the main, if not the sole, issue is the 
possession of Formosa. It is the British Government which has 
made a separate major issue out of the offshore islands, by 
taking up the position that they should be evacuated uncondi- 
tionally, even without a cease-fire. There are two reasons for 
the British official attitude in this matter. In the first place, 
there is the fundamental British fear of any outbreak of war any- 
where which might spread to Europe, and particularly of one 
which would commit the bulk of American strategic power in 
the Pacific; the aim being to avert a clash of arms at all costs, 
it is held that this is more likely to be achieved if there is a wide 
stretch of sea between the hostile parties than if they are within 
artillery range of each other. Secondly, there is the British com- 
mitmient arising from recognition of the Communist régime as 
the de jure government of China; having accorded this recogni- 
tion and having adopted the fiction that Britain and Com- 
munist China were never at war in Korea, Britain is not 
entitled in international law to give any support to a rebel 
authority on Chinese soil or to an external power intervening 
on its behalf. The only ground on which it can properly 
approve of the American Formosa policy is the indeterminacy 
of the juridical status of Formosa as a territory once ceded to 
Japan and not yet formally retroceded to China. But this legal 
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case on which. the British Government has now taken its stand 
does not cover Matsu and Quemoy, which were never ceded 
to Japan; hence the desire that, if a clash should come, it. 
should be over Formosa, and not the Fukien offshore islands, 
so that at least moral support might be given to America with- 
out detriment to British obligations in international law. For 
the Americans this problem hardly arises, because, as they have 
always maintained diplomatic relations with the Nationalists 
and have never extended de jure recognition to the People’s 
Republic, they are entitled to assist their ally in any part of its 
nominal territory, though in fact their recent treaty of alliance 
with the Nationalist Government has restricted their protective 
commitment to Formosa and the Pescadores, and Mr Dulles 
has stated publicly that America is. not committed to the 
defence of Matsu and Quemoy ‘as such’, that is to say, except 
in relation to the defence of Formosa..As far as the Chinese 
themselves are concerned, both the Communists and the 
Nationalists are agreed — it is perhaps the only thing on which 
they are agreed — that Formosa is part of China and that there 
is at present no difference in right between Formosa and the 
Fukien offshore islands. 

The objections from the American point of view to uncondi- 
tional evacuation of Matsu and Quemoy are twofold. In the 
first place, such a withdrawal. without a cease-fire. would pro- 
vide no guarantee that. Formosa itself would not subsequently 
be attacked, and though Matsu and Quemoy may not be 
essential for the defence of Formosa, their loss would certainly 
increase the danger of invasion by opening up the harbours of 
Foochow and Amoy on which an expedition against Formosa 
would mainly have to be based. Secondly, the evacuation of 
Matsu and Quemoy without fighting after the previous evacua- 
tion of the Tachens (which was publicly justified on the ground 
that Matsu and Quemoy were to be reinforced thereby) would 
be likely to lower Nationalist morale to a point at which it 
could no longer be relied on if Formosa were next to be 


- invaded. The Americans may, nevertheless, whether because of 


the difficulties of defending Matsu and Quemoy against serious 
attack or in order to get a better co-ordination of policy with 
Britain, put pressure on Chiang Kai-shek to pull his forces back 
from his forward positions into Formosa. But if they do this, 
they will be taking certain risks with the defence of Formosa 
itself which those in charge of American strategy cannot ignore. 
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What are the chances of a serious Communist attempt to 
take Formosa? The British official view appears to be that they 
will not in fact try an overseas crossing in the face of the 
American sea and air protection of the island, and that there- 
fore the Americans will be quite safe in giving up Matsu and 
Quemoy, even if there is no cease-fire. But, as the military 
arguments in favour of the inaccessibility of Formosa are 
adduced in support of a policy which has been determined on 
quite other grounds, it may well be that in this case the wish has 
been father to the thought. Tragic consequences have already 
flowed from a gross underestimate of the Chinese Communist 
willingness to take risks; it was not thought they would have 
the audacity to intervene in Korea, but they did. They may 
well calculate the risks of fighting America alone in 1955 to be 
no greater than those of fighting America plus fifteen. other 
members of the United Nations in 1950. They may be wrong, 
but that is not the point; the question is what they now regard 
as a risk worth taking for an objective which is to them highly 
important. An invasion across the Formosa Straits would be 
hazardous, but it cannot be ruled out. The Communists can 
collect innumerable small craft from the whole South China 
coast to carry their forces, and a high command which in 
Korea deliberately chose to launch infantry attacks across mine- 
fields would not hesitate to lose half its ships if it could bring off 
a successful invasion with the other half. The Communists may 
rely on suitable weather conditions in the Formosa Straits to 
reduce air interception, on their new Soviet jet aircraft and 
submarines to engage the Seventh Fleet, and on internal 
subversion in Formosa to assist them if they once get their 
troops landed there. The comfortable belief that nothing can 
really happen in the Formosa Straits except an exchange of 
propaganda noises between Peking and Taipeh may turn out 
to be correct, but in view of the record of Communist China’s 
acts up to date, it does not appear to be a particularly safe bet. 
The typhoon season is not far off, and this year it may be not 
only nature’s tempests that will strike in the China Seas. 














The Concept of Death 


Franz Borkenau 


I 


| J UCH has been altered, or at least ought to have been 

Mtr in our thinking about death by Freud’s terse 

dictum: the unconscious is immortal. Prior to this it was 
natural for those not holding religious beliefs to regard faith in 
immortality as a mode of escape from the fear of extinction. 
Awareness of the inevitability of death was thought to be deeply 
embedded in the human mind, and the belief in immortality 
seemed a facile and illusory attempt to veil it. Freud himself, 
forgetful of his own more profound insights, was in later years to 
dismiss such beliefs as ‘nursery tales’. Yet his basic statement on 
the subject stands, and it has been confirmed by subsequent 
psycho-analytical investigation: the fear of death is a phobia, 
not different structurally from other phobic fears and hence 
curable; whereas the sense of immortality cannot be eradicated, 
either by rational argument or by experience of the death of 
others, since man cannot have an inner awareness of a world of 
which he himself would not be the central point of reference. In 
the light of this reversal of the generally accepted view, immor- 
tality appears, psychologically speaking, more certain than 
death itself. Having thus arrived at an extreme discrepancy be- 
tween man’s psychological habitus and the real limits of his 
existence, Freud, not surprisingly, was driven to pessimism. 
Like Renan, he might have said: ‘La vérité est peut-étre 
triste.’ 

Freud knew, however, that the fear of death is not death’s 
only representative in the human psyche. Having in the course 
of his therapeutic work encountered a mute aversion to re- 
covery which could not be explained as an individually ac- 
quired neurotic trait, and finding this congenital resistance in 
some manner remotely linked to masochism, aggression, and the 
destructive impulse generally, he advanced the hypothesis of an 
ever present, yet ever silent, ‘death wish’, with roots going 
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deeper than the specific experiences of the individual — a self- 
destructive impulse ultimately governing the individual’s life- 
long approach to death. But since this supposed death wish 
could not, ex hypothesi, be traced directly, it was described as 
. meta-psychological’ — a point of view soon to be sharply ques- 
tioned among Freud’s followers. At present it seems to be 
generally admitted that the term ‘death wish’, or ‘death im- 
pulse’, is at any rate a misnomer, since impulses plainly do be- 
long to the realm of psychology. In fact, however, Freud appears 
to have been hinting at something more clearly — because less 
psychologically — stated by certain modern philosophers: the 
presence of death as a motive force behind all forms of human 
activity and as an inherent goal of all human striving. .. © 

This is as profound an insight as Freud’s statement concern- 
ing the immortality of the unconscious. Each. reflects a basic 
aspect of the human situation, though they are mutually exclu- 
sive. It is then scarcely surprising that their proponents seem at 
a loss to synthesize the contradictions arising from their respec- 
tive discoveries. Just as psychologists of the Freudian school 
seem unable to decide-whether immortality is a nursery tale or 
basic to the unconscious, so are the existentialists divided about 
the status of death — Heidegger maintaining its central réle in 
human existence, Sartre affirming its ‘irrelevance. 

The co-existence of incompatible inner experiences concern- 
ing the limitations of human life thus seems both inevitable and 
intolerable: one of the inherent contradictions of human exist- 
ence — perhaps indeed’ the most basic of all — which in denying 
tranquillity to man compels him to move restlessly from one 
halting-place to the next.. The tension gives rise to an urge to 
eliminate one of the incompatibles; yet, whichever one chooses, 
its opposite must reassert itself in the never-ending debate, since 
it is no less deeply rooted. From time to time the endless struggle 
gives. rise to an attempted synthesis — always incomplete, since 
the underlying inner experiences can never be fully harmonized. 
Each synthesis, therefore, dissolves into the contradictions noted 
above, yet this. state of affairs prepares. the way for another at- 
tempted solution at a higher level, since the compulsion to over- 
come the basic dichotomy is as real and powerful as the 
contradiction itself: a dialectic so compelling, so tragic and, 
paradoxically, so essential to life as to cast doubt on the 
reasonableness of those who affect to regard the dialectic as 
folly. 
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II 
The thesis tentatively outlined in this paper is that the self- 


‘contradictory experience of death is a basic element in shaping 


the course of human history; that the conflicting attitudes to- 
wards death traceable in the individual are equally at work 
within every human culture, and in the relationships between 
historic civilizations; that changes in the popular attitude to- 
wards death mark great epochs of historical evolution; and that 
their study can serve as a guide to some problems) of the 
philosophy of history. 

We shall start with a few remarks about pre-history, and here 
an observation on the character of our material will bein place. 
The fear - more widespread perhaps in earlier periods of re- 
search into pre-history than at present — that our understanding 
of religious origins may be affected by the chance disappearance 
of material witness to spiritual processes is, I think, validly 
countered by the statement that purely spiritual developments 
do not occur. Whatever is basic in human existence has left 
some trace in tools or implements.’ Man is a tool-maker, and 
there cannot have been any human activity which left no ma- 
terial trace. If the remnants of the early palzolithic do not in- 
clude any evidence of cult or worship, we are free to conclude 
that man was then exclusively concerned with the satisfaction 
of his bodily needs. But by the middle palzolithic the first signs 
of a new attitude appear: graves.. Until this happens we may 
assume that men’s minds floated vaguely between a dim aware- 
ness of death and the hope to escape it. The emergence of burial 
rites clearly suggests a sharpened consciousness of mortality. 
For burial rites are techniques designed to satisfy the sense of 
immortality by securing some form of survival post-mortem. To 
this new phase of human development a purely. materialistic 
approach is no longer adequate. True, the effort to secure a 
life for the dead beyond the grave springs from the same urge 
to survival as does the daily struggle for existence; yet the two 
diverge from the start. If the cult of the dead were derived from 
the material needs of the living, the phases of its evolution would 
have to be demonstrably connected with the course of material 
and technical development; as we shall see, this is not the case. 
Neither a materialist nor an idealist explanation will serve. 
Each is one-sided and consequently futile. We must assume two 
or more basically separate, though frequently interacting, lines 
of development. 
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Burial rites in primitive society - and to some extent in 
higher types of culture too — are directed towards a twofold 
goal: to keep the dead alive, and to keep them away. These in- 
compatible aims reflect the basic contradiction in the human 
attitude towards mortality: the rites intended to put the dead ‘to 
rest’, to console them, to propitiate them, to avert their wrath, 
the numerous stringent taboos regarding contact with them and 
their graves, all presuppose that the dead are really alive - and 
dangerous. On the other hand, such ceremonial actions as the 
application of paint to the bodies of the deceased, the provision 
of nourishment and tools for enclosure in the tomb, preservation 
of the bodies by certain techniques culminating in mummifica- 
tion — all suggest an effort to preserve life in the dead, on the 
assumption that otherwise this spark would die. There is no 
strict dividing line between these two aims, and there are rites 
(such as sacrifices performed at the tomb) which, being pro- 
pitiatory and preservatory, combine both functions. This shift- 
ing character of the attitude behind the rite of burial reflects a 
continuing uncertainty about the relation of death to life, a 
carry-over from the old palzolithic mentality, though qualified 
by clearer insights. One may ask: is the practice of ochre- 
painting the dead — characteristic of certain burial rites — in- 
tended to symbolise the continued biological existence of the 
departed ? Or is it a means of depriving death of its victory over 
life? There certainly is no clear answer to this question in the 
minds of those performing the ritual. In primitive tribal society 
we seem to be confronted with an infinite variety of burial rites, 
but also with an infinity of shades of meaning, not merely as 
between one culture and another but also as between indi- 
viduals, and even as between individual occurrences of death 
and burial. Much of the later palzolithic ritual appears to re- 
flect a somewhat firmer grasp of the inevitability of death, and 
consequently a growing elaboration of ideas concerning another 
life beyond the grave. But side by side with customs expressive 
of such ideas one frequently encounters what amounts to an 
assertion that man need not die. 

Where this latter view prevails it tends to convert tribal so- 
ciety into a madhouse. Every death is then regarded as the effect 
of black magic, and the life of the tribe centres not so much 
upon the procurement of the necessities of existence as upon the 
search for witches who appear to threaten life much more than 
do famine and disease. It is proposed to describe such an atti- 
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tude — the most extreme form of conscious option for the un- 
conscious sense of immortality — as ‘death-denying’. It invari- 
ably goes with a socially organized persecutory paranoia, and 
while it rarely occurs in a pure form it is hardly ever completely 
absent from primitive cultures, since it corresponds best to the 
unconscious sense of immortality. Residues of such an attitude 
are to be found even in the burial rites of higher civilizations. 
Its important, though hidden, réle in history will be discussed 
further on. 
III 

The emergence of the first type of higher civilization in the 
great river valleys of the Middle East does not mark the end of 
death-denial, but it does correspond to significant changes in the 
underlying assumptions. The burial rites disclosed in the Pyra- 
mid texts still imply Pharaoh’s direct ascent to heaven without 
passage through death. But Pharaoh, although human, is also a 
god, and genuine immortality is now vouchsafed only to demi- 
gods, such as rulers and heroes. The paranoic witch-hunt of the 
death-denying tribe has now become superfluous, for Pharaoh 
is certain of direct immortality (and so are, though somewhat 
less explicitly, his Sumerian royal opposites), while all his 
subjects are equally certain of extinction. Mortality is socially 
stratified — perhaps the only point where religion and society 
are wholly merged. In part this stratification relates to the more 
powerful ‘mana’ of the ruler, in part to his greater material 
means for achieving adequate burial. The aristocracy, too, al- 
though excluded from direct immortality, can through mummi- 
fication achieve a species of immortality after death. Only the 
fellah, unable to arrange for adequate burial and unknown to 
the gods, is denied all hope of an after-life. 

Popular dissatisfaction with this state of affairs, and a conse- 
quent democratic insurgence against the class privileges of im- 
mortality, occurs (as Breasted has shown) a good deal earlier 
than any corresponding movement for social levelling in the 
material sphere; thus the class struggle manifests itself first on 
the plane of religion. The popular deities who gradually en- 
croach upon the royal house-gods derive their credit from their 
power to provide immortality for all. In the course of a gradual 
transition the belief in direct immortality dies out — and with it 
the solar tombs of the Pyramid type. In its place there arises a 
more and more elaborate image of a better world beyond the 
grave. Ritual remains the pre-condition of survival in the be- 
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yond — man can still die an absolute death where due ritual has 
been neglected — but with the growing democratization of be- 
lief, insistence upon right moral conduct in this world becomes a 
requirement for ‘positive’ immortality, while the concept of a 
‘negative’ kind of immortality — hell —- now appears for the first 
time. The new prayers for the dead, like the old Pharaonic 
rituals of the Pyramid texts, are based on the solemn assertion 
of immortality, but now take account of the fact of death, Side 
by side with a qualified death-denial there arises a qualified 
acceptance of physical death — anterior to the choice between 
heaven and hell. These later Egyptian rituals thus represent the 
first sharply accentuated attempt at a synthesis between the two 
basic contradictory attitudes towards mortality. Out of the 
mutual limitation and qualification of death-denial and death- 
acceptance there arises a new concept which one might describe 
as ‘death-defiance’, in that it accepts death but also aims at 
transcending it. 

Yet the synthesis proves unstable. The moral requirements 
treated as pre-requisites of ‘positive’ immortality are really 
quite extraneous to the basic idea. The myths concerning the 
after-life and the rituals attached to them consequently de- 
generate into scurrilous attempts to deceive the gods as to the 
deceased’s immoral conduct on this earth. The ritual itself loses 
prestige with the growth of rationalism; the religion and the 
arts bound up with it grow shallow. No wonder then that the 
process culminates historically in a revolution against the death- 
defying cults: the short-lived but portentous attempt by 
Pharaoh Akhnaton to abolish all the death cults and to replace 
them by the worship of the Sun—not the actual physical sun 
which rises and sets, but a fantastic ever-shining Sun. Obsessed 
with the struggle between monotheism and polytheism, which 
is. central to Christianity but was hardly so relevant to Egyptian 
thought even at this late stage, modern research has tended to 
minimize the attitude to death-defiance implicit in the Akhna- 
ton revolution: a revolution which tried to turn defeat in the 
struggle against death into the basis of a new form of worship. 

This cycle is not by any means limited to Egypt, or even to 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. It appears to be generally true of 
civilizations that they terminate with a concept of death op- 
posed to that with which they started. This is hardly surprising. 
Every culture attempts some synthesis between the two ex- 
tremes sketched earlier, but no synthesis lasts forever, because 
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no solution can do away with the simultaneous presence of two 
incompatible inner experiences. Now when a particular syn- 
thesis breaks down, the pendulum, havirig in the meantime 
swung from one extreme (e.g. death-denial) to a compromise 
with the other (death-acceptance), does not return to its start- 
ing point. In our above example such a return would Have in- 
volved a revival of the old Pharaonic death cults which had in 
the interval become wholly incompatible with new forms of 
social life. The tendency is rather for the pendulum to swing 
wholly to the opposite extreme — in this case to the abortive ex- 
periment of founding a new religion exclusively upon nner 
ance of death as final. 

Notwithstanding the wide range of phenomena under discus- 
sion, this formula appears fairly satisfying, save for one weak- 
ness: the term ‘civilization’ is still insufficiently defined. What is 
the historical unit to which the cycle just described really ap- 
plies ? Is it the kind of civilization which Spengler and Toynbee 
have in their various ways attempted to describe and analyse, 
or should one look for a different kind of unit? This is a question 
to which we shall have to return. 
Iv : 

In an essay published some years ago in Horizon, under the 
title ‘After the Atom’, I ventured to offer some tentative 
generalizations upon the subject of terminal phases in the life 
cycle of a culture. One suggestion was that there seemed to be 
two different types of such end phases, characterized by a choice 
between ossification and, disruption. The first need not concern 
us here, since it involves merely the ‘ghost’, as it were, of an 
archaic religion which has lost its original meaning. Disruption, 
that is, the advent of a ‘dark age’, is more to our point. Egyptian 
civilization may be said to have ossified — its ‘archaistic’ period 
brought back the gods and the rituals of the Pyramid age, now 
emptied of content and misunderstood into the bargain. On the 
contrary, the civilizations of Mesopotamia and the string of 
smaller cultures forming a hemicycle from Crete to the Persian 
Gulf were disrupted and a ‘dark age’ ensued over that wide 
area. In respect of our problem it may be remarked that, in 
contrast to higher civilizations which offer a wide variety of re- 
sponses to the problem of mortality, the various dark ages re- 
semble one another in their prevalent attitude to death. This 
need not surprise us. The psychological attitudes characteristic 
of a high civilization are unstable, as the present generation has 
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discovered to its cost; certainly a great deal less stable than the 
‘archetypes’ inherited from more primitive epochs. Higher civi- 
lizations tend to submerge these archetypes, though not without 
granting them an indirect representation in the official symbol- 
ism. When the higher forms disintegrate, the archetypes re- 
emerge and rise to the surface. But not unchanged! One may 
draw some consolation from the thought that in history nothing 
is ever completely lost. Civilization is deceptive in denying the 
continuing power of the archetypes — there is the everlasting 
limit of progress! But the archetypes in their turn cannot re- 
assert themselves completely once civilization has done its work. 
A ‘relapse into barbarism’ is something different from a rever- 
sion to the primitive level. The first is a regular occurrence in 
the story of mankind, the second an idle hope or an idle fear. 
In regard to our special problem we may assume that the 
denial of death is the most deeply rooted of the archetypes, since 
it is structurally, and in all probability chronologically, tied to 
the awareness of human mortality. The collapse of a higher 
civilization therefore regularly entails a partial return towards 
death-denial. Not a complete one. Civilization has brought an 
awareness that man must die. Dark ages do not blot out this 
awareness — what they remove is rather the sum total of those 
highly spiritualized beliefs which go with the death-defying re- 
ligions at their highest point of development. The dark age 
which descended around the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. was incapable of assimilating either the defiance of death 
or its acceptance by the Akhnaton creed: it took several cen- 
turies for the germ then planted by Moses to bear fruit. The 
interval must be pictured as a kind of religious vacuum. This 
devaluation of all religion, be it primitive or exalted, is charac- 
teristic of every dark age, but it is equally characteristic of such 
epochs that they cannot dispense with certitude of some kind. 
The consequence is an influx of magic. Thus amulets and rituals, 
shorn of their meaning, are utilized exclusively as magical safe- 
guards against danger, an attitude capable of bearing a religious 
meaning only in the context of belief in the possibility of 
escaping physical extinction. The concomitant of this relapse 
into a mechanical adoption of magical practices is the universal 
fear of black magic which causes men to see in every neighbour a 
potential murderer; thus every mode of death-denying conduct 
is present, without the satisfaction of a death-denying faith. 
Dark ages therefore tend to be paranoiac ages, until they are 
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driven out of their paranoia by the contradiction between their 
magical pursuits and their awareness of the inevitability of 
death. In this, and in much else, they resemble each other more 
closely than do the higher civilizations. 

At the moment when - to return to recorded history — the 
Hellenic civilization emerges from the dark age following the 
collapse of the great river-valley civilizations, its culture is pri- 
marily distinguished by a revolutionary change in the ritual of 
burial: the physical preservation of the body (by mummifica- 
tion or other devices) is replaced by its destruction through fire. 
Concurrently, the elaborate imagery of survival characteristic 
of the old river-valley religions is superseded by the concept of 
Hades: the shadowy notion of a realm of shadows, symbolizing 
not a fuller but an infinitely less complete existence than the life 
of the living. Here we have no more than a grudging concession 
to the inner certitude of immortality. Again, the gods, which in 
the river-valley civilizations were of inhuman shape and led a 
trans-tellurian existence, are now closely identified with human 
life on the planet — their immortality as questionable as that of 
the shadows in Hades. It is not without significance that the 
other seminal culture to emerge from the preceding dark age — 
that of Israel — though in other respects sharply distinguished 
from the Hellenic, shares these essential attitudes. There is no 
substantial difference between Hades and Sheol, unless it be 
the attribution of markedly negative magical properties which 
have no counterpart in Greek religion. Immortality is in both 
cases reserved for a few heroes (the concept of death opposed to 
the official one is never completely absent), although the Jews did 
not adopt cremation. If Hellas is more closely associated in our 
minds with the acceptance of death as final, the reason is that 
classical antiquity has vanished, while Jewry has survived into 
an entirely different epoch and, though hesitantly, adopted its 
basic beliefs, including that in immortality. The real-creed of 
ancient, and to a large extent of medieval Jewry, of course, was 
not immortality but the future glory and worldly dominance of 
Israel. The particular Jewish solution of the problem, that is to 
say, was the transference of immortality from the individual to 
the community. The parallel Hellenic solution was the extolling 
of the individual’s undying glory, the hero surviving death 
through his own fame. The underlying attitude is basically 
identical — as the contrasting one was basically common to 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
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It would ‘thus appear'that a particular attitude towards the 
problem of mortality is not peculiar to individual civilizations, 
but rather to a group of them. Civilizations forming a group of 
this'kind. may be regarded as being, in a very rough sense, con- 
temporaneous, but what really matters is the identity: of their 
respective positions in the sequence of cultural epochs. (The terms 
‘culture’ and ‘civilization’ are here, as throughout, used inter- 
changeably.) Thus ‘the death-defying. group of river-valley 
civilizations and their minor kindred represents the first layer of 
‘higher’ cultures emerging directly from the neolithic. The sub- 
sequent Judzo-Hellenic group is characterized by its position 
as heir to the death-defying civilizations. ‘The cycle of cultural 
units definable in terms of their attitude:to death is thus wider 
than the culture-cycle of individual civilizations identified by: 
Spengler and Toynbee. Secondly, the swing of the pendulum 
from one attitude towards death to the other, which takes place 
between the rise and the fall of one and the same civilization, 
also applies to the relationship between one group and the next. 
The river-valley cultures were ‘death-defying’, while the Judzo- 
Hellenic group was characterized by ‘death-acceptance’, just like 
the Akhnaton religion, as though no dark age (more pronounced 
in the case of the Hellenes than in that of the Hebrews) had in- 
tervened. The second group starts where the earlier one left off, 
and thus begins its march with a set of beliefs the exact opposite 
of those of its: predecessor in the corresponding early period. In 
consequence, its own life-cycle, so to speak, proceeds in the re- 
verse direction. Thus Greek and, albeit in a different manner, 
Hebrew society tried to encompass all the glory and fullness of 
life within the limits of an existence confined to what is discern- 
ible to direct human experience. But the search for perfection 
within these limits suggests that a gnawing sense of imperfec- 
tion and a yearning for something unattainable within mortal 
life, was never absent. And thus one can see Hebrew and Hel- 
lenic civilization running the full course from the elaboration of 
a crude belief in earthly perfection — though they held different 
notions as to what such perfection implied — through a gradual 
loss of faith in this solution, and in the end to its precise oppo- 
site: a firm belief in immortality; at which point the division 
between the Jewish and the Hellenic world is obliterated by the 
rise of Christianity. 
The story is too well-known to need recounting. The point 
that matters is the transition from death-acceptance to a new 
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phase of death-defiance without the intermediary of a fully de- 
veloped dark age. This at any. rate seems true of the eastern 
Mediterranean, where the fundamental transition occurred. 
But a full-blown collapse did take place at the western and north- 
western end of the geographical area in question. Both circum- 
stances must be considered separately. 

If. the phenomenon we have called a ‘dark age’ arises from 
the collapse of a death-defying culture into death-denying and 
paranoiac barbarism, it would seem logical that the reverse pro- 
cess gives rise to a different conclusion. Loss of faith in survival 
leaves a void which must be filled; on the contrary, where such 
a belief asserts itself, there is no void and no room is left for 
paranoiac retrogression. Yet the emergence of a genuine dark 
age in the Roman world, similar to that of the second millen- 
nium B.c., suggests that our formula is still inadequate. It would 
appear that two distinct forces are typically at work: loss of 
faith on the one hand, and a barbarian invasion of the higher 
culture on the other. There is no need to labour the point that 
such an invasion occurred both in the case of the pre-Hellenic 
world of the second millennium B.c., and in that of the Roman 
world in the first few centuries of our era. I should like to ven- 
ture the suggestion that the second of these two invasions was 
facilitated by the failure of the Christian response to disintegra- 
tion-to take full effect in the western half of the Mediterranean 
world: here the pre-condition of Christianity’s full impact— the 
fusion of the Hebrew and Hellenic traditions — was lacking, and 
the new metaphysical message came through, as it were, only 
very faintly. Thus, instead of transforming itself into defiance of 
death, the old attitude of accepting human life as finite disinte- 
grated into something very like the barbarism mentioned 
earlier. The spiritual energy which enabled the Christianized 
East to ward off the German invaders (and the Mazdaan Per- 
sians into the bargain) was absent in the western half of the old 
Roman Empire. Here, therefore, the barbarians infiltrated 
without encountering much resistance, destroying in the pro- 
cess both the civilization of their victims and their own tradi- 
tion-bound way of life, and thus establishing the necessary 
conditions for a genuine ‘dark age’. 


Vv 


What follows is written on the assumption that the group of 
Christian civilizations (plus their Islamic counterpart and ap- 
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pendix) have by now completed so much of their course that 
their development can be viewed as a whole. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize that defiance of death is 
at the core of the Christian message. The Gospels and St Paul 
are at one on this subject. ‘Oh death, where is thy sting!’ One 
catches an echo here of the old river-valley religions, separated 
from Christianity, as it were, by the Hellenic interlude. 
Western scholarship since the Renaissance and the fashionable 
neo-classicism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has 
done less than justice to this theme, but a good many obscurities 
have recently begun to vanish, and the gaps in our understand- 
ing are being filled: the abyss separating Christianity from the 
Hellenic mind is becoming clearer. In essence, we now see, the 
Christian attitude towards death harks back to that of the 
ancient Near East. This suggests a qualification of Toynbee’s 
well-known views concerning the relationship between a new 
culture and its predecessor: in addition to ‘affiliation’. among 
cultures contiguous in space and time, there seems to be some- 
thing like a return to more ancient models, separated from the 
present by a whole interval, in which the most ancient stratum 
is temporarily buried and lost from sight. But the phrase ‘re- 
turn’, too, needs qualification, for the intermediate phase — in 
this instance the seemingly harmonious, actually tragic, death- 
acceptance — has left profound traces. There could be no simple 
return to the almost light-hearted treatment of mortality. in the 
religions of the ancient Near East, where death seemed reduced 
to the status of a disagreeable contretemps. The deepening aware- 
ness of finality had indeed, as we have seen, produced a gradual 
insistence upon making the after-life available to all, but it was 
left to Christianity to place defiance of death at the centre of its 
perception of the human situation. 

St Paul, as we know, still believed in the integral assumption 
of the faithful after the impending end of the world. It was the 
decisive achievement of the second generation of Christians that 
faith in victory over death was preserved, although belief in the 
imminence of the ‘kingdom’ had waned. Thus the doctrine of 
the Fall, which was far from being central to Judaism, became 
the core of the new faith: death being the ‘wages of sin’, salva- 
tion was conditional upon a thorough experience of, and vic- 
tory over, death. There is no need to dwell upon the decisive 
importance of this concept in relating death-defiance to moral 
effort, and in promoting a theology based upon the substitute 
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sacrifice of the Lamb of God. Death, in this context, is no longer 
an incident, hence no longer a stumbling-block to faith. On the 
contrary, it is firmly integrated into the belief in salvation:and 
ultimate triumph. A partial relapse into a simpler, quasi- 
Egyptian, form of death-defiance is not excluded — we have the 
example of Islam — but the step once taken, there could be no 
complete going-back. 

Yet the swing of the pendulum has been felt even in the his- 
tory of Christianity. By integrating morality more profoundly 
into metaphysics than any previous creed, the new religion 
went farther than any other in establishing a genuine synthesis 
instead of an alternation of extremes; but it can hardly be said 
to have solved the problem altogether. The swing of the pendu- 
lum in our own age is all too clear, and it is a mistake to date it 
only from the nineteenth century. Leaving aside the question 
whether a complete synthesis is conceivable at all, the fact re- 
mains that the new faith had scarcely triumphed when its 
foundations were already beginning to come under attack. 


vI 

The late George Orwell, in his nightmare vision ‘1984’, dis- 
played remarkable insight in describing one of his three ‘barely 
distinguishable’ totalitarian civilizations — the Japanese — as 
‘death worship’. Such an attitude is indeed characteristic of 
some Asian cultures. It has also manifested itself in our own 
age. 
If there is an alternation of ‘death cultures’, the disintegration 
of the Christian faith in immortality should give rise to a revival 
of the attitude prevalent in classical antiquity. And in fact this 
has, since the Renaissance, been the solution favoured by free- 
thinking humanists. But we have seen that simple revivals of 
the past do not occur. Just as Christianity, in returning to the 
death-defying concepts of the ancient Near East, was compelled 
to synthesize them with the death-acceptance of Hebrew and 
Hellenic religion, so our modern post-Christian attitude has 
somehow had to come to terms with the ingrained Christian be- 
lief that life without immortality is nothing. This conviction, 
once the concomitant belief in an actual after-life is abandoned, 
results in despair, which indeed has increasingly coloured the 
more recent phases of Western — and latterly of Eastern — Chris- 
tian history. There is an obvious tendency for the Christian con- 
cept of personality to follow the Christian belief in immortality 
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into limbo. In consequence modern secularism is patently about 
to end in nihilism, i.e. in denying the relevance, almost the ex- 
istence, of personality. This appears to be what Orwell had in 
mind in speaking of ‘death worship’. 

The denial of personality finds its original expression in the 
quest for some higher unit, to which mortality would be less 
relevant. The individual is advised to find satisfaction by 
merging himself in some group — social, national or racial — en- 
dowed with semi-divine attributes: absolute value and virtual 
eternity. But this solution remains largely verbal until tested by 
the final proof of self-abandonment: death for the sake of the 
community. And, since personality is a stubborn thing, even 
death does not nullify it, as long as it has the character of de- 
liberate martyrdom, freely accepted or even consciously sought. 
Only where physical extinction is preceded by the total crushing 
and abandonment of personality has real proof been achieved 
that the individual is null, mortal, and the community the only 
real (and undying) entity. Thus the phase in which individuals 
yearn to be consumed by the fire of their collective belief is suc- 
ceeded by one in which the community feels the urge to sacrifice 
to its absolute claims the largest possible number of its own 
members, agaist their personal inclination. Koestler, in Dark- 
ness at Noon, has described the first of these two phases; he was 
mistaken, however, in treating it as the ‘higher’ one, in be- 
lieving that the ‘real’ Communist, in contrast to the unwilling 
victims of the régime, is the man who by his own free will 
chooses not only death but also self-abandonment in the service 
of the party. This is still an echo of the Christian point of view. 
Orwell saw that there is no ‘real’ Communist in this sense, for 
to be a ‘real’ Communist one must first be a full and real human 
being, which is precisely the thing ‘death-embracing’ abhors. In 
this system all must be equally crushed, and there is no torturer 
who would not at the same time be a victim. As to accepting 
this willingly, it would be the most subtle and effective form of 
resistance to the new religion. In this final stage all are equally 
deprived of freedom and no one is allowed to retain even the 
right to choose suffering willingly for the sake of the larger 
whole. Indeed, as Orwell has demonstrated, this free accept- 
ance of martyrdom becomes the ultimate heresy! Self-inflicted 
suffering in the service of the cause is in effect still an echo of an 
earlier attitude. The genuine full-fledged totalitarian system is 
bound to dispense with it. This culture, as it were, embraces 
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death, and thus stands at the extreme remove from the naivety 
which denies it. 

-In searching for early historical examples of such an attitude 
incorporating itself in a full-fledged civilization, one can hardly 
fail to be struck by the evidence offered by the great Far 
Eastern and (pre-Columbian) early American cultures. Indeed, 
in the latter case one is able to discern two different and yet 
inter-related models on the same plane. Inca civilization was 
based on the complete merging of the individual with the com- 
munity, and may thus be described as an early forerunner of our 
modern totalitarian experiments. Aztec culture seems to have 
worshipped death more directly. Both were, however, shot 
through with what appears to have been a remnant of faith in 
immortality, rather reminiscent of Egyptian religion. As to the 
civilizations which have issued from India, they can serve as a 
memento for all who regard belief'in immortality as ordinary 
wish-fulfilment: Every form of Indian belief since the Upani- 
shads has ‘treated metempsychosis, hence immortality, as both 
a certainty and a curse! Indian thought and its Buddhist deri- 
vates in China, and even more so in Japan, are occupied with 
the problem of liberation from this curse, be it by dissolving the 
individual in the absolute, be it by vouchsaving him eternal 
death, on condition of the faithful’ performance of ‘certain 
ascetic techniques. Among certain Japanese sects the final out- 
come has been a veritable religion of suicide, an active search of 
death. Thus death-worship need only shed its materialist hue 
to become a kind of faith. 

The fully-developed modern totalitarian regimes, however, 
lack consistency. In contrast to the ancient death-embracing 
faiths, they hide their real visage behind the tattered rags of 
nationalism, racialism, Communism, and other nineteenth- 
century creeds. This is presumably because their true image 
would be too terrifying for the believers themselves; or rather, 
genuine belief is impossible where no freedom is left to anyone, 
and the priestly caste itself loses the distinctive status required 
for the functioning of a religious system. The upshot is an abrupt 
transition from the total self-sacrifice demanded from everyone 
to the total hypocrisy actually practised by those living under 
the system, where on pretence of saving the community each 
individual in fact tries to save his own skin and to demolish 
someone else. The resulting social paranoia does not differ 
materially from the witch-hunt of the tribe. 
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VII 

If we may dismiss totalitarianism as an aberration, can we look 
further into the future? Is the worship of death the end of the 
story — in every sense, since mankind now disposes of the means 
to achieve the total self-destruction implied by some of its 
creeds? Or is it merely the prelude to another dark age and 
thus eventually to a fresh attempt to solve the problem at a 
higher level of existence? 

No one knows, but there is ground for thinking that we are 
all caught up in a process which will usher in a world vastly 
different from the one we knew in the past. There is a meeting 
of East and West — the East in this context signifying Asia — 
from which fresh light may be expected upon our problem. 
Here a hint must suffice: for all the recent advances of depth 
psychology in our culture, there is still a stubborn refusal to 
accept the evidence of the unconscious concerning death, to 
which reference has been made in the first section of this paper. 
The great stumbling-block in this matter appears to be the ab- 
sence — in contrast to the physical sciences — of all means of 
empirical verification. But this may be a parochial attitude. 
There is evidence that Eastern psychology has evolved stringent 
and critically tested techniques which allow direct access to the 
disembodied mind and even to a meta-personal sphere of exist- 
ence. These techniques have doubtless been impaired by their 
close connection with a death-embracing culture, and in any 
case have ossified together with the civilization which gave rise 
to them. Like every caput mortuum of a defunct society, they need 
the kindling spark of contact with a living culture to come to 
life again. One need not believe that they allow absolute cogni- 
tion of anything, but they do seem to hold the key to hitherto 
unknown spheres of inner experience. They will not provide 
‘evidence’ for immortality, but they may make it more intel- 
ligible. Will Western thought prove capable of utilizing them 
and bringing them up to date? 

Once it is recognized that belief in immortality is part of the 
innermost core of personality, it is arbitrary to opt, like Freud, 
in favour of mortality. For the last three centuries it has been 
generally admitted that a testing of the validity of sensual and 
rational cognition must precede metaphysics. Recently, a new 
dimension of cognition has been opened up by the science of 
the ‘unconscious. Needless to say, this new dimension has no 
reference to our knowledge of the external world, and in this 
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respect its contents must indeed be regarded, unless otherwise 
verified, as dreams and fantasies. But does that also apply to 
what the innermost core of personality knows about itself? Such 
an attitude was quite appropriate to a materialistic age which 
treated as foolery everything that could not be tested in the out- 
side world; but after all psycho-analysis won its triumphs in 
criticizing these assumptions. 4 

There have been philosophers who claimed absolute validity 

for the senses, and others who denied all validity to them; 
similarly with regard to reason. Now we have progressed much 
farther in understanding nature, and the testing of our capaci- 
ties is much more of a practical than of a metaphysical kind. 
What has been the result? In our physics we have drifted away 
from the direct witness of the senses. We know for certain that 
not a single piece of objective reality is ‘similar’ to the witness 
of our senses which, in consequence, should be thoroughly dis- 
credited. Actually, of course, the contrary is the case and 
modern science is one long and glorious vindication of the 
empirico-mathematical method, the only method capable of 
providing the knowledge we have gained — and, incidentally, of 
leading us, through the senses, to cognition of a cosmos no 
longer material in the old meaning of that term. I do not see 
why something similar should not in principle apply, in its own 
sphere, to the witness of the unconscious. 

As experimental techniques had to be evolved before it was 
possible to discuss the real nature of the physical universe, so 
all our talk about the non-material world is presumptuous until 
an adequate technique for testing it has been established. We 
are merely on the threshold. Descartes, concerned to justify the 
validity of human knowledge of the external world, held that 
‘surely God cannot deceive us’ by giving us faculties leading in- 
evitably into error. Such an argument, of course, is technically 
valid only for those who accept his particular interpretation of 
the divine. But may it not be adapted to our predicament ? 
Surely mankind could not survive if any of its basic intuitions 
were radically misleading — and the despair which goes with the 
intellectual denial of our inner certainty of immortality is a case 
in point. If we believe that our deepest feelings are in harmony 
with the nature of the universe, we may gladly bear our ignor- 
ance, gladly enjoy a sense of curiosity about the beyond, borne 
up by the faith of Spinoza, who was not given to superstition: 
scimus et sentimus nos tmmortales esse. 























Lilies that Fester 


C. S. Lewis 


why so many people ‘go to such lengths to prove to us that 

really they are not intellectuals at all and certainly not 
cultured’. I believe I know the answer. Two parallels may help 
to ease it into the reader’s mind. 

We all know those who shudder at the word refinement as a 
term of social approval. Sometimes they express their dislike 
of this usage by facetiously spelling it refanement, with the 
implication that it is likely to be commonest in the mouths of 
those whose speech has a certain varnished vulgarity. And I 
suppose we can all understand the shudder, whether we 
approve it or not. He who shudders feels that the quality of 
mind and behaviour which we call refined is nowhere less likely 
to occur than among those who aim at, and talk much about, 
refinement. Those who have this quality are not obeying any idea 
of refinement when they abstain from swaggering, | spitting, 
snatching, triumphing, calling names, boasting or contra- 
dicting. These modes of behaviour do not occur to them as 
possibles: if they did, that training and sensibility which con- 
stitute refinement would reject them as disagreeables. without 
reference to any ideal of conduct, just as we reject a bad egg 
without reference to its possible effect on our stomachs. Refine- 
ment, in fact, is a name given to certain behaviour from without. 
From within, it does not appear as refinement ; indeed it does 
not appear, does not become an object of consciousness, at all. 
Where it is most named it is most absent. 

Writing in these pages, I naturally produce my next parallel 
with many different kinds of reluctance. But I think it too 
illuminating to be omitted. The word religion is extremely rare 
in the New Testament or the writings of mystics. The reason 
is simple. Those attitudes and practises to which we give the 


|- your ‘Cambridge Number’* Mr John Allen asks (p. 127) 
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collective name of religion are themselves concerned with 
religion hardly at all. To be religious is to have one’s attention 
fixed on God and on one’s neighbour in relation to God. There- 
fore, almost by definition, a religious man, or a man when he 
is being religious, is not thinking about religion; he hasn’t the 
time. Religion is what we (or he himself at a later moment) call 
his activity from outside. 

Of course those who disdain the words refinement and religion 
may be doing so from bad motives; they may wish to impress 
us with the idea that they are well-bred or holy. But this need 
not be so. Such people are regarding chatter about refinement or 
religion simply as symptomatic of vulgarity or worldliness, and 
eschew the symptom to clear themselves from the suspicion of 
the disease. But others think (I believe, rightly) that such talk 
is not merely a symptom of, but a cause active in producing, 
that disease. The talk is inimical to the thing talked of, likely 
to spoil it where it exists and to prevent its birth where it is 
unborn. 

Now Culture seems to belong to the same class of dangerous 
and embarrassing words. Whatever else it may mean, it cer- 
tainly covers deep and genuine enjoyment of literature and 
the other arts. (By using the word ‘enjoyment’ I intend no 
petitio of the vexed question about the réle of pleasure in our 
experience of the arts. I mean /frui, not delectari ; as we speak of 
a man ‘enjoying’ good health or an estate.) Now if I am certain 
of anything in the world, I am certain that while a man is, in 
this sense, enjoying Don Giovanni or the Oresteia he is not caring 
one farthing about Culture. Culture? the irrelevance of it! For just 
as to be fat or clever means to be fatter or cleverer than most, 
so to be cultured must mean to be more so than most, and thus 
the very word carries the mind at once to comparisons, and 
groupings, and life in society. And what has all that to do with 
the horns that blow as the statue enters, or Clytemnestra crying, 
‘Now you have named me aright’? In Howard’s End Mr 
Forster excellently describes a girl listening to a symphony. 
She is not thinking about Culture: nor about ‘Music’; nor even 
about ‘this music’. She sees the whole world through the music. 
Culture, like religion, is a name given from outside to activities 
which are not themselves interested in Culture at all, and would 
be ruined the moment they were. 

I do not mean that we are never to talk of things from the 
outside. But when the things are of high value and very easily 
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destroyed, we must talk with great care, and perhaps the less 
we talk the better. To be constantly engaged with the idea of 
Culture, and (above all) of Culture as something enviable, or 
meritorious, or something that confers prestige, seems to me to 
endanger those very ‘enjoyments’ for whose sake we chiefly 
value it. If we encourage others, or ourselves, to hear, see, or 
read great art on the ground that it is a cultured thing to do, we 
call into play precisely those elements in us which must be in 
abeyance before we can enjoy art at all. We are calling up the 
desire for self-improvement, the desire for distinction, the desire 
to revolt (from one group) and to agree (with another), and 
a dozen busy passions which, whether good or bad in them- 
selves, are, in relation to the arts, simply a blinding and para- 
lysing distraction. 

At this point some may protest that by Culture they do not 
mean the ‘enjoyments’ themselves, but the whole habit of 
mind which such experiences, re-acting upon one another, and 
reflected on, build up as a permanent possession. And some 
will wish to include the sensitive and enriching social life 
which, it is hoped (sometimes in vain), will arise among 
groups of people who share this habit of mind. But this re- 
interpretation leaves me with the same difficulty. I can well 
imagine a lifetime of such enjoyments leading a man to such a 
habit of mind, but on one condition; namely, that he went to 
the arts for no such purpose. Those who read poetry to improve 
their minds will never improve their minds by reading poetry. 
For the true enjoyments must be spontaneous and compulsive 
and look to no remoter end. The Muses will submit to no 
marriage of convenience. The desirable habit of mind, if it is 
to come at all, must come as a by-product, unsought. The idea 
of making it one’s aim suggests that shattering confidence 
which Goethe made to Eckermann: ‘In all my youthful 
amours the object I had in view was my own ennoblement’. 
To this, I presume, most of us would reply that, even if we 
believe a love-affair can ennoble a young man, we feel sure 
that a love-affair undertaken for that purpose would fail of 
its object. Because of course it wouldn’t be a love-affair at 


About Culture as the sensitive and enriching social life I have 
the same trouble. I was at first puzzled by Mr Forster’s doc- 
trine (p. 100) that it is the duty of the individual ‘to create. . . 
other individuals’. All the people I had ever met (children and 
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illiterates included) were individuals already. So I supposed * 
Mr Forster must mean that everyone was to assist and encourage 
everyone else in becoming even more individual than he was 
before. Now I gladly admit that there is a kind of behaviour 
(no commoner, in my experience, among the cultured than any- 
where else) which does in fact liberate and enrich, instead of 
cramping and devouring, the personality of others. But I 
believe it is seldom inspired by anything so ambitious as an 
intention to ‘create’ the others or even to do them good. 
Indeed a desire to improve one’s neighbours most often leads 
to those very types of conduct which are most suffocating and 
encroaching. I think those who really liberate and enrich other 
personalities do so by qualities of a very humdrum and old- 
fashioned sort; some kinds (not, alas, all) of affection, a feeling 
for fair play, humility, respect for men, a sense of humour 
and of proportion. And I cannot conceive how any of these 
could survive the sense of a ‘duty to create other individuals’. 
For the very idea of approaching one’s fellows with such crea- 
tive intentions savours of something very like impertinence 
and thus parts company at the very outset with that respect, 
that regard for his inviolability and independence, which is 
the first and most indispensable condition of our producing the 
effect Mr Forster has in view. Perhaps the man doés not 
want to be, in your sense, ‘created’; or not by you. If you 
avowed your purpose (and could the most brazen of ‘huma- 
nists’ do it without embarrassment?) he might tell you to mind 
your own business. To be sure, if my neighbour has adopted 
Mr Forster’s ethical system, he will be simultaneously trying 
to create me; but that would surely be as likely to lead to dead- 


* But not before I had consulted all the readers of Mr Forster’s letter 
whom I could find. Three other interpretations of his sentence were 
canvassed: (a) That we ought all to have as many children as we possibly 
can. But this seems unplausible, and anyway Mr Forster is too good a 
writer to use such a big word as create if he only meant beget or have. (6) That 
we ought all to become novelists or playwrights and create imaginary 
characters. But since Mr Forster is prescribing duties for ‘the individual’ 
(which must, in ordinary English, mean ‘all individuals’), this would be 
absurd. For he knows that many of us can’t create in that sense, and a duty 
must’ be something possible. (c) That we must educate people in such a 
way that they become more individual. That since the duty is laid upon all 
individuals, this would mean we must all so educate one another. And 
that comes to nearly the same thing as the interpretation I have adopted 
in the text. 
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lock or head-on collision as to any valuable result. I wish we 
had Moliére back; he would have written a fine dialogue 
between two self-commissioned, reciprocal creators. 

To all these manifestations of Culture my objection is the 
same. They use, consciously and self-consciously, as means to 
extraneous ends, things which must lose all their power of 
conducing to those ends by the very fact of being so used. And 
many modern exponents of Culture seem to me to be ‘impudent’ 
in the etymological sense; they lack pudor, they have no shyness 
where men ought to be shy. They handle the most precious 
and fragile things with the roughness of an auctioneer and talk 
of our most intensely solitary and fugitive experiences as if 
they were selling us a hoover. It is all really very well summed 
up in Mr Allen’s phrase, ‘the faith in culture’. A ‘faith in cul- 
ture’ is as bad as a faith in religion; both expressions imply a 
turning away from those very things which culture and 
religion are about. ‘Culture’ as a collective name for certain 
very valuable activities is a permissible word; but Culture 
hypostatized, set up on its own, made into a faith, a cause, a 
banner, a ‘platform’, is unendurable. For none of the activities 
in question cares a straw for that faith or cause. It is like a 
return to early Semitic religion where names themselves were 
regarded as powers. 

Now a step further. Mr Allen complains that, not content 
with creeping out of earshot when we can bear the voices of 
certain Culture-mongers no longer, we then wantonly consort, 
or pretend that we consort, with the lowest of the low-brows, 
and affect to share their pleasures. There are at this point (still 
p. 127) a good many allusions which go over my head. I don’t 
know what AF N is, I am not fond of cellars, and modern 
whisky. suits neither my purse, my palate, nor my digestion. 
But I think I know the sort of thing he has in mind, and I think 
I can account for it. As before, I will begin with a parallel. 
Suppose you had spent an evening among very young and very 
transparent snobs who were feigning a discriminating enjoy- 
ment of a great port, though anyone who knew could see very 
well that, if they had ever drunk port in their lives before, it 
came from a grocer’s. And then suppose that on your journey 
home you went into a grubby little tea-shop and ‘there heard 
an old body in a feather boa say to another old body, with a 
smack of her lips, “That was a nice cup o’ tea; dearie, that was. 
Did me good’. Would you not, at that moment, feel that this 
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was like fresh mountain air? For here, at last, would be some- 
thing real. Here would be a mind really concerned about that 
in which it expressed concern. Here would be pleasure, here 
would be undebauched experience, spontaneous and compul- 
sive, from the fountain-head. A live dog is better than a dead 
lion. In the same way, after a certain kind of sherry party, 
where there have been cataracts of Culture but never one word 
or one glance that suggested a real enjoyment of any art, any 
person, or any natural object, my heart warms to the schoolboy 
on the bus who is reading Fantasy and Science Fiction, rapt and 
oblivious of all the world beside. For here also I should feel that 
I had met something real and live and unfabricated; genuine 
literary experience, spontaneous and compulsive, disinterested. 
I should have hopes of that boy. Those who have greatly cared 
for any book whatever may possibly come to care, some day, 
for good books. The organs of appreciation exist in them, They 
are not impotent. And even if this particular boy is never going 
to like anything severer than science-fiction, even so, 


The child whose love is here, at least doth reap 
One precious gain, that he forgets himself. 


I should still prefer the live dog to the dead lion; perhaps, even, 
the wild dog to the over-tame poodle or peke. 

I should not have spent so many words on answering Mr 
Allen’s question (neither of us matters sufficiently to justify 
it) unless I thought that the discussion led to something of more 
consequence. This I will now try to develop. Mr Forster feels 
anxious because he dreads Theocracy. Now if he expects to see 
a Theocracy set up in modern England, I myself believe his 
expectation to be wholly chimerical. But I wish to make it 
very clear that, if I thought the thing in the least probable, I 
should feel about it exactly as he does. I fully embrace the 
maxim (which he borrows from a Papist) that ‘all power 
corrupts’. I would go further. The loftier the pretensions of the 
power, the more meddlesome, inhuman, and oppressive it will 
be. Theocracy is the worst of all possible governments. All 
political power is at best a necessary evil: but it is least evil 
when its sanctions are most modest and commonplace, when 
it claims no more than to be useful or convenient and sets itself 
strictly limited objectives. Anything transcendental or spiritual, 
or even anything very strongly ethical, in its pretensions is 
dangerous and encourages it to meddle with our private lives. 
12° 
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Let the shoemaker stick to his last. Thus the Renaissance 
doctrine of Divine Right is for me a corruption of monarchy; 
Rousseau’s General Will, of democracy; racial mysticisms, of 
nationality. And Theocracy, I admit and even insist, is the 
worst corruption of all, But then I don’t think we are in any 
danger of it. What I think we are really in danger of is some- 
thing that would be only one degree less intolerable, and 
intolerable in almost the same way. I would call it Chariento- 
cracy; not the rule of the saints but the rule of the xapievres, 
the venustiores, the Hotel de Rambouillet, the Wits, the Polite, 
the ‘Souls’, the ‘Apostles’, the Sensitive, the Cultured, . the 
Integrated, or whatever the latest password may be. I will 
explain how I think it would come about. 

The old social classes have broken up. Two results follow. 
On the one hand, since most men, as Aristotle observed, do 
not like to be merely equal with all other men, we find all 
sorts of people building themselves into groups within which 
they can feel superior to the mass; little unofficial, self-appoin- 
ted aristocracies. The Cultured increasingly form such a group. 
Notice their tendency to use the social term ‘vulgar’ of those 
who disagree with them. Notice that Mr Allen speaks of rebels 
against, or deserters from, this group, as denying not that they 
are ‘intellectual’ but that they are ‘intellectuals’, not hiding a 
quality but deprecating inclusion in a class. On the other hand, 
inevitably, there is coming into existence a new, real, ruling 
class: what has been called the Managerial Class. The 
coalescence of these two groups, the unofficial, self-appointed 
aristocracy of the Cultured and the actual Managerial rulers, 
will bring us to Charientocracy. 

But the two groups are already coalescing, because education 
is increasingly the means of access to the Managerial Class. 
And of course education, in some sense, is a very proper means 
of access; we do not want our rulers to be dunces. But education 
is coming to have a new significance. It aspires to do, and can 
do, far more to the pupil than education (except, perhaps, that 
of the Jesuits) has ever done before. 

For one thing, the pupil is now far more defenceless in the 
hands of his teachers. He comes increasingly from business- 
men’s flats or workmen’s cottages in which there are few books 
or none. He has hardly ever been alone. The educational 
machine seizes him very early and organizes his whole life, to 
the exclusion of all unsuperintended solitude or leisure. The 
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hours of unsponsored, uninspected, perhaps even forbidden, 
reading, the ramblings and the ‘long, long thoughts’ in which 
those of luckier generations first discovered literature’ and 
nature and themselves, are a thing of the past. If a Traherne or 
a Wordsworth were born to-day he would be ‘cured’ before he 
was twelve. In short, the modern pupil is the ideal patient for 
those masters who, not content with teaching a subject, would 
‘create an individual’; helpless plasticine. Or if by chance (for 
nature will be nature) he should have any powers of resistance, 
they know how to deal with him. I am coming to that point in 
a moment. 

Secondly, the nature of the teaching has changed. In a 
sense it has changed for the better: that is, it demands far 
more of the master and, in recompense, makes his work more 
interesting. It has become far more intimate and penetrating; 
more inward. Not content with making sure that the pupil has 
read and remembered the text, it aspires to teach him appre- 
ciation. It seems harsh to quarrel with what at first sounds so 
reasonable an aim. Yet there is a danger in it. Everyone now 
laughs at the old test-paper with its context questions and the 
like, and people ask, ‘What good can that sort of thing do a 
boy?’ But surely to demand that the test-paper should do the 
boy good is like demanding that a thermometer should leat a 
room. It was the reading of the text which was supposed to do 
the boy good; you set the paper to find out if he had read it. 
And just because the paper did not-force the boy to produce, or 
to feign, appreciation, it left him free to develop in private, 
spontaneously, as an out-of-school activity which would never 
earn any marks, such appreciation as he could. That was a 
private affair between himself and Virgil or himself and 
Shakespeare. Nine times out of ten, probably, nothing happened 
at all. But whenever appreciation did occur (and quite cer- 
tainly it sometimes did) it was genuine; suited to the boy’s age 
and character; no exotic, but the healthy growth of its native 
soil and weather. But when we substitute exercises in ‘practical 
criticism’ for the old, dry papers, a new situation arises. The 
boy will not get good marks (which means, in the long run, 
that he will not get into the Managerial Class) unless he pro- 
duces the kind of responses, and the kind of analytic method, 
which commend themselves to his teacher. This means at best 
that he is trained to the precocious anticipation of responses, 
and a method inappropriate to his years. At worst it means 
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that he is-trained in the (not very difficult) art of simulating 
the orthodox responses. For nearly all boys are good mimics. 
Depend upon it, before you have been teaching for a term, 
everyone in the form knows pretty well ‘the sort of stuff that 
goes down with Prickly Pop-eye.’ In the crude old days they 
knew that what ‘went down’, and the only thing that ‘went 
down’ was correct answers to factual questions, and there were 
only two ways of producing those: working or cheating. 

The thing would not be so bad if the responses which the 
pupils had to make were even those of the individual master. 
But we have already passed that stage. Somewhere (I have 
not yet tracked it down) there must be a kind of culture- 
mongers’ central bureau which keeps a sharp look-out for 
deviationists. At least there is certainly someone who sends little 
leaflets to schoolmasters, printing half a dozen poems on each 
and telling the master not only which the pupils must be made 
to prefer, but exactly on what grounds. (The impertinence of 
it! We know what Mulcaster or Boyer would have done with 
those leaflets.) 

Thus.to say that, under the nascent régime, education alone 
will get you into the ruling class, may not mean simply that the 
failure to acquire certain knowledge and to reach a certain 
level of intellectual competence will exclude you. That would 
be reasonable enough. But it may come to mean, perhaps 
means already, something more. It means that you cannot get 
in without becoming, or without making your masters believe 
that you have become, a very specific kind of person, one who 
makes the right responses to the right authors. In fact you can 
get in only by becoming, in the modern sense of the word, 
cultured. This situation must be distinguished from one that 
has often occurred before. Nearly all ruling classes, sooner or 
later, in some degree of other, have taken up culture and 
patronized the arts. But when that happens the culture is the 
result of their position; one of the luxuries or privileges of their 
order. The situation we are now facing will be almost. the 
opposite. Entry into the ruling class will be the reward of 
culture. Thus we reach Charientocracy. 

Not only is the thing likely to happen; it is already planned 
and avowed. Mr J. W. Saunders has set it all out in an excellent 
article entitled ‘Poetry in the Managerial Age’.* He there 


* Essays in Criticism, iv, 3, July 1954. 
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faces the fact that modern poets are read almost exclusively by 
one another. He looks about for a remedy. Naturally he does 
not suggest that the poets should do anything about it. For it 
is taken as basic by all the culture of our age that whenever 
artists and audience lose touch, the fault must be wholly on 
the side of the audience. (I have never come across the great 
work in which this important doctrine is proved.) The remedy 
which occurs to Mr Saunders is that we should provide our 
poets with a conscript audience: a privilege last enjoyed, I 
believe, by Nero. And he tells us how this can be done.{We 
get our ‘co-ordinators’ through education; success in examina- 
tions is the road into the ruling class. All that we need do, 
therefore, is to make not just poetry, but ‘the intellectual 
discipline which the critical reading of poetry can foster’, the 
backbone of our educational system. In other words, practical 
criticism or something of the sort, exercised, no doubt, chiefly 
on modern poets, is to be the indispensable subject, failure in 
which excludes you from the Managerial Class. And so our 
poets get their conscript readers. Every boy or girl who is born 
is presented wtih the choice: ‘Read the poets whom we, the 
cultured, approve, and say the sort of things we say about them, 
or be a prole.’ And this (picking up a previous point) shows 
how Charientocracy can deal with the minority of pupils who 
have tastes of their own and are not pure plasticine. They get 
low marks. You. kick them off the educational ladder at a low 
rung and they disappear into the proletariat. 

Another advantage is that, besides providing poets with a 
conscript audience for the moment, you can make sure that 
the regnant literary dynasty will reign almost forever. For the 
deviationists whom you have kicked off the ladder will of 
course include all those troublesome types who, in earlier ages, 
were apt to start new schools and movements. If there had 
been a sound Charientocracy in their day, the young Chaucer, 
the young Donne, the young Wordsworth and Coletidge, 
could have been dealt with. And thus literary history, as we 
have known it in the past, may come to an end. Literary man, 
so long a wild animal, will have become a tame one. 

Having explained why I think a Charientocracy probable, 
I must conclude by explaining why I think it undesirable. 

Culture is a bad qualification for a ruling class because it does 
not qualify men to rule. The things we really need in our 
rulers — mercy, financial integrity, practical intelligence, hard 
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work, and the like — are no more likely to be found in cultured 
persons than in anyone else. 

Culture is a bad qualification in the same way as sanctity. 
Both are hard to diagnose and easy to feign. Of course not 
every charientocrat will be a cultural hypocrite nor every theo- 
crat a Tartuffe. But both systems encourage hypocrisy and 
make the disinterested pursuit of the quality they profess to 
value more difficult. 

But hypocrisy is not the only evil they encourage. There are, 
as in piety, so in culture, states which, if less culpable, are no less 
disastrous. In the one we have the ‘goody-goody’; the docile 
youth who has neither revolted against nor risen above the 
routine pietisms and respectabilities of his home. His conform- 
ity has won the approval of his parents, his influential neigh- 
bours, and his own conscience. He does not know that he has 
missed anything and is content. In the other, we have the 
adaptable youth to whom poetry has always been something 
‘set’ for ‘evaluation’. Success in this exercise has given him 
pleasure and let him into the ruling class. He does not know 
what he has missed, does not know that poetry ever had any 
other purpose, and is content. 

Both types are much to be pitied: but both can sometimes be 
very nasty. Both may exhibit spiritual pride, but each in its proper 
form, since the one has succeeded by acquiescence and repres- 
sion, but the other by repeated victory in competitive per- 
formances. To the pride of the one, sly, simpering and demure, 
we might apply Mr Allen’s word ‘smug’ (especially if we let 
in a little of its older sense). My epithet for the other would, I 
think, be ‘swaggering.’ It tends in my experience to be raw, 
truculent, eager to give pain, insatiable in its demands for 
submission, resentful and suspicious of disagreement. Where 
the goody-goody slinks and sidles and purrs (and sometimes 
scratches) like a cat, his opposite number in the ranks of the 
cultured gobbles like an enraged turkey. And perhaps both types 
are less curable than the hypocrite proper. A hypocrite might 
(conceivably) repent and mend; or he might be unmasked and 
rendered innocuous. But who could bring to repentance, and 
who can unmask, those who were attempting no deception? 
who don’t know that they are not the real thing because they 
don’t know that there ever was a real thing? 

Lastly I reach the point where my objections to Theocracy 
and to Charientocracy are almost identical. ‘Lilies that fester 
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smell far worse than weeds.’ The higher the pretensions of our 
rulers are, the more meddlesome and impertinent their rule is 
likely to be and the more the thing in whose name they rule 
will be defiled. The highest things have the most precarious 
foothold in our nature. By making sanctity or culture a moyen 
de parvenir you help to drive them out of the world. Let our 
masters. leave these two, at least, alone; leave us some region 
where the spontaneous, the unmarketable, the utterly private, 
can still exist. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr Allen falls short of the mark 
when he speaks of a ‘retreat from the faith in culture’. I don’t 
want retreat; I want attack or, if you prefer the word, rebellion. 
I write in the hope of rousing others to rebel. So far as I can 
see, the question discussed in this article has nothing to do 
with the difference between Christians and those who (unfor- 
tunately, since the word has long borne a useful, and wholly 
different, meaning) have been called ‘humanists’. I hope that 
red herring will not be brought in. I would gladly believe that 
many Atheists and Agnostics care for the things I care for. It 
is for them I have written. And to them I say: the ‘faith in 
culture’ is going to strangle all those things unless we can 
strangle it first. And there is no time to spare... 











Congo People 


. Thomas Hodgkin 


many stories about the visit of Mrs Paul Robeson, shortly 

after the last war. According to one of the tales in this cycle, 
Mrs Robeson asked to meet representatives of the Congolese 
élite. Twenty-five African évolués were hand-picked for her by an 
important Belgian administrator, and the interview began. Her 
initial questions were naive and excellent propaganda for the 
Belgians: ‘Are there still cannibals in the Congo?’ ‘Do you 
practise sorcery?’ ‘Have you adequate schools and hospitals?’ 
To which the évolués replied: ‘No, there are no cannibals. Very 
few of us practise sorcery nowadays. We have tens of thousands 
of schools and hundreds of hospitals. The Belgians treat us very 
well. We are very content, thank you.’ ‘The administrator was 
delighted. Then Mrs Robeson changed her tack. ‘Across the 
Congo, in Brazzaville, French Africans may be poorer, but they 
have something to hope for. They hope to become in all re- 
spects the equals of Frenchmen. Have you anything to hope for 
here?’ The évolués were disturbed. They sat back and thought. 
Then one of them said, ‘Espérance? No, perhaps we really haven’t 
anything to hope for.’ 

Most Belgian officials would deny the absence of hope. ‘Our 
main achievement in the Congo,’ they say modestly, ‘is to have 
refuted the settlers’ theory that Africans only want to be left 
alone, sitting in the sun, waiting for bananas to drop into their 
mouths. Essentially, like everyone else in the world, they are — 
or can be induced to be —- Economic Men.’ M. Victor Brébant, 
who runs the Department of Labour and Native Affairs, took 
me round the ville indigéne at Leopoldville one Sunday morning 
to show me the process of Congolese becoming Economic Men. 
M. Brébant is young, clever, enthusiastic. “You see,’ he said, as 
a stream of many hundreds of Congolese passed us on bicycles, 
‘the secret is to go on creating new marginal needs. Africans 
will respond to economic incentives as readily as Europeans — 


"Tm folk-lore of the Belgian Congo has been enriched with 
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provided the incentives are there. What they chiefly want is 
durable consumer goods. One could make a pretty accurate 
list of priorities. An African who settles in Leopoldville works 
first to buy himself a bicycle; then to buy his wife a sewing 
machine; then for a gramophone; then a wireless set; then four 
easy chairs; then, perhaps, a bicycle for his wife; and eventually 
a motor car.’ There were, indeed, more bicycling African 
women than I had ever seen. And every time we stopped M. 
Brébant pointed out delightedly some new example of marginal 
needs: a Congolese sitting outside his front door getting shaved ; 
another using his motor engine to operate a small mill, where 
women brought their corn to be ground; others driving 
crammed motor buses to the centre of the town; a family sitting 
reading the newspapers in their suite of four easy chairs, while 
the gramophone played sentimental Congolese songs stridently 
in the background. 

In the new housing estates, satellite towns almost, growing up 
in the plain between the Congo and the mountains, Leopold- 
ville’s quarter of a million population is being rehoused at the 
rate of 5,500 houses a year — in red, yellow, green, grey houses, 
of different shapes and sizes. At this rate of building Leopold- 
villians would be entirely rehoused in ten years if the popula- 
tion remained stable. But as the official guess is that Leopold- 
ville may grow to half a million in the next ten years this is un- 
likely. We stopped outside a blue two-roomed house which the 
owner had turned into a corner shop. ‘House ownership helps 
Africans to become good bourgeois,’ said M. Brébant. “They 
have their little property and they want more. These men are a 
stabilizing force in Congo society. What is dangerous is a root- 
less proletariat which has no hope, and which therefore turns 
back to tribalism. Tribalism makes a man think of himself as 
Black, with interests opposed to the interests of Whites. So we 
try to discourage tribal associations (though many in fact ex- 
ist) and encourage Africans to organize themselves on the 
basis of their economic interests — as traders or transport 
owners. Logically, we may even have to encourage trade unions 
provided these can be very carefully watched and guided, to 
prevent them falling into the hands of the wrong people.’ 

While Congolese men are being remodelled by economic in- 
centives and property ownership, Congolese women are re- 
fashioned by the foyers. A foyer is a cross between an infant welfare 
centre and a women’s institute, In the end I became a foyer fan, 
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and visited so many — in Leopoldville, Luluabourg, Elisabeth- 
ville, Bukavu, Usumbura, Astrida — that, though.each had its 
individuality, I find it difficult to keep them apart in my mind, 
The dominant idea is instruction in the Western way of do- 
mestic life: wholesome cookery (the Belgians, unlike the French, 
have a strictly utilitarian attitude to food) ; sewing (particularly 
machining) ; knitting; washing and ironing; the feeding, bath- 
ing and potting of infants; simple home nursing; table-laying 
(the fork at the left, the knife at the right, the glass at the top 
right-hand corner, and the serviette just so). There are eight of 
these State-run jfoyers in Leopoldville, and each has up to a 
thousand women coming for classes each week — so the coverage 
is considerable. And they are housed for the most part in beauti- 
ful airy buildings, well equipped with sewing machines, electric 
cookers and baby scales. Each room is full of a crowd of charm- 
ing young Congolese brides, many with babies on their backs, 

who stand up when you come in and greet you very politely i in 
Kicongo. The instructresses are all Belgians of course — in this 
as in other aspects of Congolese life, Africans are not yet per- 
mitted to rise beyond the warrant officer ranks — but there are 
Congolese monitrices, graduates of the foyer, who help beginners 
and keep an eye on work in progress. And always I am shown 
many marvellous layettes and told how Congolese expectant 
mothers used, understandably, to refuse to make baby clothes 
before their babies were born, for fear that such an hubristic act 
would cause them to be born dead, but how now they have 
been won over to a more rational view. And often, but not 
always, a revolutionary small boy, who has not yet entirely 
absorbed the Western way of life, runs out into the courtyard in 
the middle of things and pisses where no pot is. 

Pére Van den Heuvel is a wise old priest who knows the 
Congo well. He has been working for some time on films — 
making films and taking them round to remote villages to show 
to illiterate peasants, who begin by being doubtful about the re- 
lations between films and reality but end as passionate film- 
goers. He also is concerned with the problem of giving Congo- 
lese something to hope for. Films, to be any use, he argued, 
must be about Black men. They must give those who still live a 
brutish tribal life a vision of the kind of life they could live; of 
the type of moral and social order that Congolese elsewhere 
have, under Belgian guidance, already achieved. Pére Van den 
Heuvel showed me two of his recent films. The first was a docu- 
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mentary — the story of the opening ceremony of the vast new 
Stade du Roi Baudouin, Leopoldville’s equivalent of the 
Colosseum or Wembley. One saw the Governor-General, M. 
Petillon, his Lords Spiritual and Temporal, his Councillors and 
Attendants, and the rank and fashion of White society, go into 
one enclosure; and the Congolese élite go into another en- 
closure; and the Congoiese masses fill up the remaining benches 
in their tens of thousands. Then the displays began: hosts of 
little Black boys in smart shorts and shirts, hosts of little Black 
girls in neat gym tunics, more hosts of bigger boys and bigger 
girls, all marching in perfect order — a contingent from each of 
Leopoldville’s multitude of mission schools. Then the boys did 
their perfectly disciplined drill and gymnastics, and the girls 
performed their elegant ballets; and the ceremony ended with 
some high-powered exhibition football. Not a drum, not a 
mask; not a swing of the breasts nor a shake of the buttocks. 
‘What did you think of it?’ asked Pére Van den Heuvel. I was 
tempted to say: “This is magnificent, but not Africa.’ Thinking 
this might seem rude I said it reminded me of a film of the Red 
Square in Moscow on the anniversary of the Revolution. 

The other film was a simple moral tale, shot in Usumbura, 
the capital of Ruanda-Urundi. (I later visited the couple who 
played the star parts — André Komichélo and Léocadie Joubert 
- in Usumbura. They were both not only natural actors, but 
still in love with the play. André insisted on spending half an 
hour telling me the plot in every detail, as though the events 
had actually happened to him yesterday.) In the film (and in 
real life) André and Léocadie are a happy monogamous 
Catholic couple with plenty of small children. One day their 
house — which is also a café, and their only source of income — is 
burnt down. Léocadie has to hand over her gold ear-rings 
to buy flour to make bread for their hungry children. 
André goes round to the European firms trying to get 
a job, but the White bosses all tell him there is no work. In 
despair he stands beside the bank when a White boss comes out 
with a wallet full of thousand-franc notes, which he drops acci- 
dentally as he gets into his Cadillac. André picks up the wallet. 
Then follows the drama of temptation. Satan (in the form of a 
Congolese crook) tells him that the White men have far too 
much money anyway — as is indeed the case — and Black men 
have every right to steal from them. André is about to yield, 
but Léocadie, who has been seeking guidance from the saints, 
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implores him not to — just in time, since as he goes out of their 
house by one door the police come in by the other. So André 
hands the money back to the bank and the White boss gives him 
one out of the wad of notes and — even better — a job; and 
André makes good in the job; under the benevolent eye of the 
White boss (who grows more and more like God) he adds up 
the accounts correctly and gets promoted. The film ends with 
André and Léocadie and. the kids in the smartest European 
clothes, in a home well stocked with durable consumer goods — 
in particular, a magnificent bicycle on which the whole family 
can ride at oncé — and a pair of bigger and better gold ear-rings 
for Léocadie. ' 

‘And what did you think of that one?’ said Pére Van den 
Heuvel. ‘I thought it was beautifully acted, and the moral lesson 
came across very clearly,’ I said. ‘But surely virtue is not always 
rewarded ?’ ‘Not always,’ the Father agreed, ‘but often — and in 
any case it is good to believe that it will be.’ 

The operative ideas of Belgian policy in the Congo began to 
seem intelligible: to transform the Congolese into contented 
property-owning, monogamous, Christian Other Ranks — as 
much like Belgian bourgeois, or rather Flamand burghers, 
as possible; to. provide a career open to talents, but keep 
the seats of European power inviolate; to use religious belief 
and enlightened self-interest as instruments to induce respect 
for White authority and property. A puzzling theory in some 
ways — since Catholic missions are expected to promote 
Protestant virtues — prudence, thrift and self-help; and the 
new bourgeois, who made revolutions all over Europe, have to 
sit quiet and prevent revolutions in the Congo. So I was 
anxious to find out what intelligent Congolese thought of these 
ideas — not an altogether easy thing to do, since the European 
and African worlds are physically and socially separate in 
Leopoldville. You may not cross the frontier between them after 
dark. And, though there is said to be a restaurant where Euro- 
peans and Congolese are permitted to eat together, I never had 
the luck to discover it.* 

Eventually M. Domont, a kindly elderly administrator, who 


* Since I visited the Congo, last June, important changes have occurred. 
Social intercourse between European and African towns is now permitted 
up to 10 p.m.; and it is said that educated Africans are now plainly visible 
of an evening, drinking with White men in the cafés of European 
Leopoldville. 
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believed — as kindly elderly administrators everywhere in Africa 
believe — that governing had ceased to be a matter of human 
relations and had become paperasserie, invited me to meet M. 
Félix Malumba and another Congolese friend in his office. Both 
were extremely moderate in their views. Both admired what is 
admirable in the Congo system — the tempo of its economic de- 
velopment and its social legislation. But both deplored the total 
absence of equality between Belgians and Congolese. “The 
Government talks about a “communauté Belgo-Congolaise’’,’ 
said M. Malumba; ‘but this is all a beautiful idea. In fact we are 
helots. Apart from a few friendly people, like M. Domont, and 
a few show-pieces, like the Sociétés Belgo-Congolaises, there is no 
réal intercourse between Belgians and Africans. The crudest, 
stupidest, most recently arrived Belgian colon regards himself as 
my superior — and will regard himself as the superior of my son 
when he returns from studying abroad. Officially there is no 
racisme in the Congo; but in practice we live in ghettoes; in 
many shops we are served at separate counters; railway stations 
have separate entrances for Européens and Indigénes. Most of us 
in Leopoldville are too busy making money - or trying to +to 
bother much about these things. But there is a malaise. Radical 
ideas reach us from across the Congo. And we hear about the 
Gold Coast. One day there will be an eruption. When it comes 
it will not be Kibanguism or Kitawala, or any of these ultra- 
Protestant religions. It will have to be something more rational. 
But at present we suffer from a sense of inferiority. There 
are things which I would like to say, but I cannot get the words 
out of my mouth. We need more educated leaders — Africans 
who know how to reason and argue as well as Europeans — or 
better.’ 

‘Things are not really so depressing as all that,’ said M. 
Domont. ‘Look at the changes that have already taken place. 
There are now eight Africans on the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil — and though most of them don’t say much yet, in time they 
will learn to. Africans can now travel first and second class on 
the railways. African children — those who are intellectually and 
morally outstanding — are beginning to be admitted to the 
Athénées [the State grammar schools]. The first batch of Congo- 
lese has begun to attend the Jesuit University of Lovanium. A 
few leading Congolese are invited nowadays to official cocktail 
parties. A short time ago such things would have been unthink- 
able.’ ‘But everything happens so slowly,’ said M. Malumba. ‘We 
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believe that you mean to give us rights, but when? — we say — 
when?’ ‘One must not travel too fast,’ replied M. Domont. 
‘Remember we have always to reckon with the colons, who re- 
gard all moves towards equality as dangerous.’ 

Belgian colons, like British colons, are politically highly 
charged. The main point of contrast with Kenya or Rhodesia is 
that in the Congo the colons are free to make rows, but not free 
to manage colonial policy. Their Prince is Baron Charles de 
Maleingreau, a kind of Belgian Lord Delamere: not only in 
that he is an aristocrat who was in low water at home and has 
turned himself, after nearly forty years in Africa, into a success- 
ful farmer and politician; he has also the same capacity for 
work, vitality and exuberance, and much the same essential be- 
liefs. I met him in Bukavu (which used to be Costermansville), 
the settlers’ capital, built on the hills overlooking Lake Kivu. 
He began with metaphysics: ‘You agree that the land of the 
world belongs to the peoples of the world ?’ I tried to stall over 
this one, suspecting that the conclusion of the syllogism would 
be that a fair slice of Kivu belongs to the Baron de Maleingreau 
and other colons, who cultivate it much better than the Indigénes. 
And so it turned out. For all his wit and intelligence, M. de 
Maleingreau accepts the basic dogmas of the Settlers’ Faith (for 
which he seemed to find support in the writings of Professor 
Toynbee): the Natural Wickedness of Leopoldville and Brus- 
sels; the Higher Wisdom of the Europeans-on-the-spot; and 
the Absolute Inequality of Scientifically-minded Whites and 
Fetishistically-minded Blacks. ‘Europeans in Africa go through 
three stages of mental development,’ said M. de Maleingreau: 
‘first, Utopianism — Africans are wonderful and the old hands 
hopelessly prejudiced; second, disillusionment — Africans are 
incompetent and impossible; third, sceptical realism — Africans 
can learn, but infinitely slowly. I am in the third stage - many 
Europeans never get beyond the second. What Africans cannot 
understand is necessary connections. They can do a job cor- 
rectly ninety-nine times, and the hundredth time they get it 
wrong — not for any particular reason, but just because that’s 
the way they’re made. Essentially they are still in the ninth 
century.’ As an interim policy, to see the Congo through the 
next millennium, M. de Maleingreau wants more State-assisted 
European immigration; a gradual loosening of the ties with 
Belgium, leading to something in the nature of Dominion status 
for the Congo — in effect for its White minority; and closer rela- 
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tions with the British White Settler territories to east and south 
— even, if necessary, with the Union. 

M. de Maleingreau probably expresses, in a more elegant and 
sophisticated form, the views of most of the 80,000 Europeans in 
the Congo who are neither officials nor missionaries. Travelling 
from Luluabourg, in the Kasai, to Mweka by a luxurious, very 
slow wood-burning train, through rolling hills and green, well- 
wooded valleys, I shared a second-class compartment with a 
tough Belgian diamond miner, fiftyish, working for Forminiére, 
on his way home on leave. He told many atrocity stories about 
the Indigénes, and his favourite expression was ‘oy-oop ’. ‘I had 
a boy who I was sure was pilfering, so I thrashed him — oy-oop — 
though Europeans are really forbidden to thrash Natives nowa- 
days. But he went on pilfering, so I took him to the police 
station and got him sentenced to six months’ imprisonment; and 
in prison he was whipped every morning with the cat — oy-oop. 
And after he came out he begged me to take him back, and he’d 
never pilfer again. And I did — and he didn’t — oy-oop.’ He 
loved the Congo, and loved his boys, and loved his beer, which 
he shared generously with me. ‘But what can you expect of these 
Black people?’ he said. “They’re still so bloody primitive.’ 

From Mweka I took a bi-weekly post-car to Mishengué, in 
the company of a Senegalese Moslem, who had established him- 
self for purposes of trade in Elisabethville, a man of great piety. 
He had a low opinion of Elisabethville. “They are all infidels 
there,’ he said, ‘White and Black alike. Believers are very few — 
and we have no mosque.’ Mishengué is the capital of the king- 
dom of the Bakuba — a deeply interesting and gifted people. 
They have a reputation among Europeans for being lazy - 
which means simply that they have a satisfying culture of their 
own and prefer not to work for Europeans, The statues of some 
of their kings, beautifully carved in wood, are in the British 
Museum. Among them is Shamba (or Sham) Bolongongo, who 
reigned at the end of the seventeenth century, and started 
the tradition of royal statues, so that kings might be remem- 
bered after their deaths. He has a special place in Bakuba his- 
tory as a reformer and a man of peace. When he was heir pre- 
sumptive he told his mother that he must travel and see the 
other peoples of the world, to note their virtues and their faults, 
in order that the Bakuba might be encouraged to imitate the 
one and avoid the other. His mother protested, but Bolongongo 
went. When he returned he introduced new techniques — raffia 
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work from the Bapende, the weaving of cloth from the Bakele, 
the use of tobacco. He reformed the elaborate royal court so as 
to include in it representatives of the various crafts — smiths, 
masons, wood-carvers. He is also recorded as having carried 
through a policy of unilateral disarmament — prohibiting the 
carrying of javelins, arrows and throwing-knives, and limiting 
armaments to one knife. Yet during his reign the Bakuba en- 
joyed the respect of all their neighbours. Among other amiable 
qualities of the Bakuba is their devotion to their mothers. No 
Bakuba will visit his mother without a present. When the Hun- 
garian hunter Torday, who first described Bakuba society, was 
collecting his artistic loot, Bakuba court officials said knowingly: 
‘We understand why you wish to carry off so many of our 
statues. You want them as presents for your mother.’ 

When I arrived at Mishengué the king, the Lukengo, was 
away visiting his kingdom across the railway line. A new court 
of justice and palace were being built under the direction of 
Maitre Jules, the royal wood-carver. The buildings were of 
bamboos and dried rushes, woven together to form complex 
and curious patterns, supported by sculptured wooden columns 
deeply carved with geometrical designs. The various parts are 
prefabricated and only assembled on the site when construction 
is complete. I stayed at the Mission, on the top of a hill, looking 
out over distant woods, with a friendly, birdlike, somewhat agi- 
tated Father, Pére Antoine Dahmens, who runs a school of 
wood-carving for young craftsmen and has had great difficulty 
in raising enough money to keep it going. The atmosphere of the 
Mission — and the food — reminded me of one of the poorer and 
more high-minded Oxford colleges. There was clearly tension 
between the Mission and the Palace, and in particular between 
Pére Antoine and Maitre Jules — Pére Antoine believing it 
necessary to adapt Bakuba craftsmanship to the needs of the 
modern market, even if it meant producing cigarette boxes and 
tobacco jars, and Maitre Jules wishing to preserve the purity of 
the royal craft. But there was also a deeper conflict — over re- 
ligion and monogamy. The Mission disapproved of divine king- 
ship and its symbols, and taught the Bakuba children in its 
schools to wear shorts, chant the Liturgy, substitute the Genesis 
for the Bakuba creation myth, and despise the old ways. 
The fact that the Lukengo had 565 wives and was thus — even 
for a sovereign — remarkably polygamous increased the diffi- 
culties, The heir apparent — who called later in the evening in 
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his toga and cowrie-studded cap — is a Protestant. I said to 
Pére Antoine that presumably when the heir apparent came to. 
the throne the Palace would introduce a new regime of mono- 
gamy. But Pére Antoine only sniffed — as if to say that he could 
not be answerable for the Protestant attitude to monogamy. 

Next day, when M. Schillings, the Administrator from 
Mweka, a wise and humane man, arrived, I learned that this 
abundance of wives was due not to promiscuity but custom. 
Every Lukengo must marry all the surviving wives of his prede- 
cessors as well as a wife from each of the Bakuba clans, thus 
preserving the unity of the tribe. The Bakuba Inner Council 
has been working on a plan for scaling down the number of 
wives in the second category by substituting presents of cowries 
and mats from the tribes. But the Council is a responsible body, 
with a mind of its own, and won’t be hurried. As for the in- 
herited wives, this is obviously a problem which has to be dealt 
with gradually. It would benefit nobody to throw a large num- 
ber of unmarriageable old ladies (one of whom has already 
buried eight royal husbands) suddenly on to the Bakuba 
marriage market. 

M. Schillings worked at Mishengué for many years iid has a 
strong affection for the Bakuba. ‘They had a marvellously' 
balanced society,” he said, ‘with this intricate system of four dis- 
tinct elected councils — the War Council, the Crowning Council, 
the Outer Council of Forty (which meets with the King), and 
the Inner Council of Seven (which meets without the King); 
and a King who, though divine, was strictly limited in power 
and could be publicly mocked. People criticize them for being 
lazy — which is just national pride; and for worshipping the 
moon — but they don’t worship the moon — they just take the 
moon seriously. And why not? It may well be that the moon 
does have a profound effect on human behaviour. Now we are 
teaching them to imitate the Whites. But this can only lead to 
disillusionment: for they can never be White nor be entirely 
accepted by the European world. Besides, they see through 
much of our teaching. The missions teach them that monogamy 
is right and eating meat on Fridays is wrong. Then they go and 
get jobs in Leopoldville and see European business men in 
restaurants eating meat on Fridays with their polygamous 
wives. And nothing happens: the Europeans don’t fall down 
dead ; they are not even expelled from the Church. So Africans 
think; ‘This is a funny religion: it is clearly designed to meet 
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the needs of White men, not me.” By precept we teach Christi- 
anity; but by example we teach Individualism - getting on, 
making money, accumulating little bits of property. But Afri- 
cans are deeply religious; they cannot exist in isolation, and 
these values cannot satisfy them for long. That is why the 
leaders of these breakaway anti-European churches are usually 
good Catholics and Protestants who have been disillusioned; 
and why the Bakuba themselves have organized their own 
underground Church, parallel with the official Church, to re- 
create the community which we are pulling apart. Funda- 
mentally, however much they may imitate us — wear spectacles 
and straighten their hair —- and conform superficially, it is not 
our religion or our values that most Africans respect. It is our 
vital force — our capacity to push ahead, get things done, shape 
the course of events. This is the quality which Africans know 
they lack, and want to acquire.’ 

Here is the dilemma. The weakness of the Belgian colonial 
formula — Platonism in politics and Benthamism in business — is 
that it involves incompatible aims. You cannot say to Africans: 
‘Enrich yourselves; improve your technical competence; rise in 
the world; imitate our religion and virtues; but leave ruling to 
the Guardians; pay no attention to these fanciful French no- 
tions of liberty and equality.’ The mere fact that the regime so 
efficiently stimulates hopes in some directions makes it less pos- 
sible to block them in others. The unresolved question is 
whether the system is flexible enough to adapt itself to the 
pressures that.it has generated. There are suggestions that it 
might be. In Elisabethville, the centre of the Congo’s main in- 
dustrial region, the Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, under the 
influence of M. Toussaint, its Director of Social Services, has 
begun to modify its traditional paternalism and grant its African 
skilled workers the right to live normal lives. Bonaventura 
Macunga and the educated young of the Cercle St Benoit, with 
the support of the Centre d’Etudes Politiques et Sociales Indigénes, 
have published a remarkable study of marriage and the family 
in African Elisabethville — including an account of the esoteric 
language of its ‘femmes legéres, dites libres’. Pili-Pili and others 
of the School of Défossé, paint marvellous pictures with their 
fingers. Here M. Grévisse, a former District Commissioner, 
applied the celebrated formule Grévisse, whereby cheap building 
materials were supplied to Africans, who were encouraged to 
build their own houses out of working hours. The result is that 
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Christi- in large areas of Elisabethville there are streets full of exciting, 

ing on, sometimes fantastic, houses — a chocolate castle with tower and 

ut Afri- minarets, its fagade decorated with pink zigzags like a Neopoli- 

mn, and tan ice-cream — an expression of the African genius caught in a 

thy the European urban world. Here there is an effort to act on the 

usually assumption that Africans are rational beings who, no less than 

sioned; Europeans, require outlets for their vital energies. Liberty seems 

ir own a possibility, though not yet a fact. 
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Orwell’s Bad Good Books 


Ian Willison 


HE ballyhoo over the T V version of Nineteen Eighty-Four 

and the first British feature-length film cartoon, Animal 

Farm, having died away, the questions duly asked in the 
House, the serializations duly served up in the family press,’ 
Palme Dutt duly sat on in the correspondence columns of the 
Manchester Guardian — there remains to be stated the one real 
objection to this vulgarization of two of the four important 
books of George Orwell. 

The original shocks caused by Animal Farm, Nineteen Eighty- 
Four and — in the days of the Left Book Club — by The Road to 
Wigan Pier were due to the fact that they exposed, not the 
technical disadvantages but the simple and appalling mon- 
strousness of current, fashionable schemes for stabilizing and 
distribution of social-political-economic power. Such exposure 
under the common light of day was seen to be in the Radical 
tradition of English politico-social commentary :.matter-of-fact, 
middle-aged, in some peculiar way the true voice of England; 
and as such it constitutes for the intellectual one of those in- 
valuable assaults on his innocence that form part of his higher 
education. But the translation of Animal Farm and Nineteen 
Eighty-Four into forms for which they were not intended has 
left them woefully castrated. No conceivable audio-visual 
‘tension chart’ (relaxation chart?) * could sustain the relentless 
pursuit of the salient features of the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Animal Farm. Snowball’s fatuously exuberant array of Animal 
Committees is therefore reduced to one; Benjamin, the key 
Tiresias-figure, is converted not to what one would have 
thought is his obvious comic-strip counterpart — Eeyore, but 
into a stock old-timer of dismal inarticulateness; and the final 
‘All animals are equal. But some animals are more equal than 

* The tension chart in which the story of Animal Farm was broken down 


into phases suitable for manipulation by cartoon techniques is given in 
Dr Roger Manvell’s The Animated Film (Sylvan Press, 1954). 
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others’, which in the book stands centred in a paragraph of its 
own, in 10 point Times Roman caps, superbly contemptuous, 
fixing the eye all the way through the spread — is here kept in 
the middle distance, drawn in a sort of Christmas-card free- 
style, passing as inconspicuously as the rest. Again, in the case 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four, one can no doubt take the irresistibly 
Karloffian effects of immobile T V cameras, narrow wobbly 
doors, electric circuits and cardboard coffins as the fault of a 
small budget; but the whole idea of a dramatization of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, in particular of the climactic interview between 
Winston and O’Brien, produces an exhibition of sadism which, 
as a matter of fact, it was the whole. point of the book, and of 
Orwell’s career, to avoid. In short, for anyone wishing to fix 
the genuine resonance of the cry de profundis clearly and per- 
manently in his ears there is nothing for it but to return to the 
texts themselves. 

Unfortunately the consolidation of a hold on Orwell’s books 
is surprisingly difficult. It is not, whatever one’s initial mis- 
givings at their Mackenzie-Priestley style catchpenny titles — 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying, The Road to Wigan Pier, Coming up for 
Air, Inside the Whale — that their tone is cheap or their content 
illiterate. But there are features, of no moment perhaps at the 
first casual reading of each book separately, which are difficult 
to respect when his work is taken as a whole. His general man- 
ner, as revealed in his opening sentences, is that of a kind of 
literary amateur pug., a wild, untutored, knock-’em-cold-in- 
the-opening-seconds technique: 


As the corpse went past the flies left the restaurant table 
in a cloud and rushed after it, but they came back a few 
minutes later. — Marrakech. 

The idea really came to me the day I got my new false 
teeth. — Coming up for Air. 

As I write, highly civilized human beings are flying over- 
head, trying to kill me. — The Lion and the Unicorn. 

It was a bright cold day in April, and the clocks were 


striking thirteen. — Nineteen Eighty-Four. 


This seems to argue a fear of lack of stamina, a compulsive 
poverty of invention that is occasionally brought home to the 
sympathetic reader in an oddly sickening way, for example, 
when a particularly arresting passage of evocation, clearly 
intended as a high-spot to be remembered, is later found to 
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have been reproduced in all essential respects from another 
context: 

His [one of the senior officials in the Ministry of Truth] 
head was thrown back a little, and because of the angle at 
which he was sitting, his spectacles caught the light and 
presented to Winston two blank disks instead of eyes. . . . As 
he watched the eyeless face with the jaw moving rapidly up and 
down, Winston had a curious feeling that this was not a real 
human being but some kind of dummy. — Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

When one watches some tired hack on the platform 
mechanically repeating the familiar phrases . . . one often 
has a curious feeling that one is not watching a live human 
being but some kind of dummy: a feeling which suddenly 
becomes stronger at moments when the light catches the 
speaker’s spectacles and turns them into blank discs which 
seem to have no eyes behind them. — Politics and the English 
Language. 

But this shortness of breath is felt at its most damaging in the 
way the novels frequently collapse at the final test of climax-and- 
resolution. Thus, in Coming up for Air, whatever the inherent 
probability of the trivial accident during the R A F bombing 
exercise that apocalyptically ‘finishes’ Bowling with his 
fantasies of the ‘golden country’ of his. childhood, it simply 
is not in the same dimension as the previous sweep of 
reminiscence which it is supposed to overwhelm. The sight of 
the rats which finally drives Winston Smith, and is meant to 
drive us (‘something unendurable — something that cannot be 
contemplated’), to escape into the world of Nineteen Eighty-Four 
is a similar hiatus, as embarrassing as the rabbit that fails to 
appear from the conjuror’s hat. In a way, these lapses relate to 
the admittedly appalling lack of resource and the consequent 
triviality in action of the typical Orwellian hero — Gordon 
Comstock in Keep the Aspidistra Flying, or Winston. But that type 
is as legitimate, and therefore as acceptable and promising, a 
characterization of twentieth-century manners as, say, Mal- 
raux’s or Hemingway’s; and closer inspection of the anti- 
climaxes suggests they are due to sheer hamhandedness which 
is all the more astonishing in view of the powerful movement of 
the particular book up to that point. The result of all this is a 
tendency to distrust the initial feeling that a new and compel- 
ling vision of things-as-they-really-are is to be found in Orwell’s 
books; or, more precisely, one feels unable to fit the shock and 
the manner of literary procedure behind it into one’s notions of 
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technical competence and therefore, when all is said and done, 
into one’s notions of the intellectual life in general. Hence the 
trend of such criticism as Orwell has received up till now has 
been either to ignore the novels in favour of the more limited 
and academically useful performances of the set-piece essays* 
or, and this is much more insidious, to dismiss the novels Orwell 
actually wrote as necessary, but unfortunate, surrenders to a 
temporary political situation that concealed his true genius for 
a pure novel of ‘personal relationships’ — a genius hinted at in 
Burmese Days and in the supposed plans for a novel in this 
manner which were interrupted by his death.t Soon this line 
will presumably be seen for what it is — an insult to the author — 
and the temptation will then be to distance oneself, so to speak, 
from Orwell in much the same way as with D. H. Lawrence, 
by regretting the lack of sophistication, intellectual training, 
and so on. (Angus Wilson, in a review, ‘Orwell and the Intel- 
lectuals’,t argues persuasively, within his terms of reference, 
that ‘by leaving Eton not for Oxford or Cambridge, but for 
“experience of the world” he lost more than he gained’.) In that 
case the essential radical insights in his work will be in danger of 
remaining unassimilated by the intelligentsia —- a sort of 
permanent trauma waiting to be inflamed by the next racke- 
teer to raise the cry of trahison des clercs. 

Unfortunately the first two full-length studies of Orwell to 
appear** (in so far as they are more than convenient recapitu- 
lations of the various obituary notices, memoirs, spot textual 
crits. that have already appeared) — do little to narrow this 
distance, to give us a sympathetic insight into what it must have 
been like to stand behind Orwell’s pen, as it were. It is typical 
that neither Mr Brander nor Mr Atkins can make much of the 
writing during what T. R. Fyvel in the original memoirff called 
the ‘annus mirabilis’ of 1940-1. This included a major revolu- 
tionary (specifically, managerial-revolutionary) pamphlet, The 
Lion and the Unicorn, the corollary attack on Lord Wavell and 
the ‘cavalry generals’ in Horizon, the articles and letters on the 


* John Wain: ‘The Last of George Orwell,’ THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
January 1954. 

+ Tom Hopkinson’s George Orwell (British Council, 1953). 

t The Observer, January 24th, 1954. 

** Laurence Brander: George Orwell (Longman’s, 12s. 6d.). John Atkins: 
George Orwell: A Literary Study (John Calder, 18s.). 
Tt World Review, June 1950. 
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Home Guard in Time and Tide, Tribune and the Evening 
Standard, together with the first ‘London Letters’ to Partisan 
Review and the diary later published in the same memorial issue 
of World Review. Mr Brander feels that Orwell’s six-point 
programme — nationalization, limitations of incomes to within 
a ratio of ten to one, and so on — was ‘slightly ridiculous’. (One 
wonders what he would feel if he realized that the proposed 
spearhead of the revolutionary cadres seems to have been the 
Home Guard!) Mr Atkins condemns the whole business as 
‘Orwell’s “bad period” as he himself might have called it’. But 
the point, surely, is that he would not conceivably have called 
it such. It was the one period in which Orwell felt positively 
committed to a line of political action, in the sense of being to 
some degree responsible for its higher direction (he was co- 
editor of the whole ‘Searchlight’ series of pamphlets of which 
The Lion and the Unicorn forms part), instead of being passively 
involved either as an average intelligent, sensitive young man 
(as with the Left Book Club) or as a sleeper awaking in the 
middle of a civil war (Homage to Catalonia). That his practical 
proposals were, to put it mildly, footling is simply part of the 
general radical innocence. But much more important: to dis- 
miss as inauthentic trifling the ene attempt actually te realize 
his belief in ‘a movement which is genuinely revolutionary 
. .- but which does not lose touch, as Communism and Fascism 
have done, with the essential values of democracy’ does nothing 
but encourage the feeling that, for example, the heady invoca- 
tion of the ‘common decency’ of the rank and file in the 
Spanish Civil War in Homage to Catalonia is mere travel-writer’s 
gambit, or that the fundamental part played by the proles in 
Nineteen Eighty-Four is mere lapse into sub-Wellsian picaresque. 
In general these two books, but in particular Mr Brander’s, 
restate the Hopkinson heresy, for example: 

At the end . . . [Orwell] was discussing the next phase of his 
work. He was clear that it was going to be on human relation- 
ships. Two decades had been lost, partly because he in- 
evitably had to grow that way, partly because of the un- 
selfishness of his nature. He was impelled to help people find 
solutions to immediate problems in society and politics. No 
artist can afford unselfishness. He must be as self-preserving as 
a snail, stick out his prickles as smartly as a hedgehog. Orwell 
could not do that, and as a result he arrived at the point of 
the view of the artist only just before he died; his business was 
human relationships, 
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Now whatever the merits of this doctrine of the artist, the 
real inadequacy here for the serious reader who wishes. to. see 
Orwell in his shirt-sleeves, prior to standing back and forming 
a general judgement, lies in the characterization of him as ‘un- 
selfish’, which together with the related ideas of ‘honesty’, 
‘integrity’, ‘courage’, ‘conscience of his generation’, has been 
given currency and, not unnaturally, no little authority by 
Orwell’s contemporaries — Connolly, Pritchett, Spender and 
others, The difficulty is not so much the fact that being non- 
literary, personal qualities they cannot be completely grasped 
in the absence of a full-scale biography; i in any case, a biography 
could only add circumstance to points already clear enough for 
purposes of evaluation in the writing itself. The difficulty is 
simply that, however skilfully applied — and a good example is 
in John Wain’s recent Spectator article: 


After reading a page of Orwell one knows instinctively, 
even without knowing anything about his personal story, 
that here was a man who would be prepared to give hiis life - 
for what he believed in. There is no short cut; a pusillanimous 
man cannot write a forthright prose; if he tries, he will sink 
into heartiness, and that is all — 


— such a mode of description is too transcendental and inflexible 
to account for the outstanding characteristic of Orwell’s work 
when viewed as a whole, its prodigal and apparently conscience- 
less heterogeneity. One has to deal with weekly book notices; 
weekly columns, both of a lay sermon variety in the New English 
Weekly and Time and Tide, and of gossip in Tribune; set-piece 
essays in the vein, as Wain acutely remarks, of Walter Bagehot; 
political tracts; and painstakingly-written novels. The source 
for this kind of dedication must’ be sought nearer the ground. 

It seems, in fact, that not enough has been made of the two 
frequently-quoted key sentences from the brief but very care- 
fully written apologia, Why I write: 

From a very early age, perhaps the age of five or six, I 
knew that when I grew up I should be a writer. . . . I knew 
that I had a facility with words and a power of facing un- 
pleasant facts. 


This precocity of awareness of vocation foreshadows not so much 
naivety as a kind of systematic, Cartesian bloody-mindedness, a 
refusal to change one’s procedures when the further implications 
of what one has to say seem to require, regardless of cost, the 
13 
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acquisition of specialized information, or the adoption of new, 
devious modes of living — celibate, homosexual — or the manu- 
facture ofa new faith or succession of faiths. In an important 
review in the Poetry Quarterly (Winter 1945) of Herbert Read’s 
A Coat of Many Colours Orwell insists that, unlike Read, 


one ought to stick to one’s world view [acquired in 
childhood and adolescence] even at the price of seeming old- 
fashioned: for . . . to abandon it is to kill one’s intellectual 
roots. 


(The same point is made in the important second thoughts on 
Henry Miller in Tribune, December 4th, 1942, and later on in 
Why I write, and it is the source of the myth of the ‘golden 
country’ in Coming up for Air and Nineteen Eighty-Four.) One’s 
career, therefore, is a matter of constant confrontation of this 
pristine, frozen world-view with experiences which remain, and 
must remain, unpenetrated, seen from the outside, as it were 
public or, in all senses of the ambiguous term, sensational. The 
actual business of writing, further, is a matter of very limited 
commitment as regards the contemplative empathy and under- 
standing of these experiences as related parts of a vision of the 
world. It is primarily a matter of nomadic and volatile precising 
of their surface otherness (‘unpleasantness’) as discrete ‘facts’. It 
is not, in short, a preoccupation with entire literary forms as 
techniques for exploring a vision, but with a finger-tip 
‘facility with words’ which bear an almost one-to-one correla- 
tion with the facts: 


The hallway smelt of boiled cabbage and old rag mats. At 
one end of it a coloured poster, too large for indoor display, 
had been tacked to the wall. — Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

Presumably — since he had sometimes seen her with oily 
hands, and carrying a spanner — she had some mechanical 
job on one of the novel-writing machines. — Jbid. 


Hence Orwell’s lack of sophistication and his inability to 
arrive at the point of view of the artist can be seen not as an 
unfortunate accident in being unable to go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge but as the result of a deliberate choice such as, on a 
lower level, every truly great journalist is forced to make to 
preserve his innocence — his sentimentality if you like — and to 
ensure his ability to evoke copy at all times and at all places 
from things-as-they-really-are, from the curved ‘surface of the 
earth’ which Orwell, in a quite matter of fact way, said that he 
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loved. In this sense the catch-phrase.is true that each of Orwell’s 
several pilgrimages — to the down-and-outs, the unemployed, 
the revolutionaries — was in fact the search for a story; that his 
ambiance was Fleet Street rather than Bloomsbury. 

Orwell’s ‘directness’ results in a technique of extreme 
intensity and rigidity. It is a simple rhetoric, built up by the 
accumulation of the unpleasant facts, controlled in its pace by 
an elementary gradual lengthening of the clauses to the final 
run-out of the sentence. In tone it is normally dead-pan and 
even bullying (e.g. his favourite mannerism: ‘etc., etc., etc.’) 
but with deliberate high spots of a rhapsodic nature which, both 
in their actual mechanics and in their general spirituality, are a 
sort of twentieth-century equivalent of the mode of sublimity 
employed by eighteenth-century nonconformist or near- 
nonconformist writers such as Smart, Watts and C. Wesley. 
Perhaps one of the finest passages in Orwell is the evocation of 
the ‘English genius’ at the opening of The Lion and Unicorn, 
which in the way it extends the author both as a technician and, 
suddenly, as a man declaring his fundamental faith, resembles 
mutatis mutandis the invocation of Christ in A Song to David: 


When you come back to England from any foreign country, 
you have immediately the sensation of breathing a different 
air. Even in the first few minutes dozens of small things con- 
spire to give you this feeling. The beer is bitterer, the coins 
are heavier, the grass is greener, the advertisements are more 
blatant. The crowds in the big towns, with their mild knobby 
faces, their bad teeth and their gentle manners, are different 
from a European crowd. . . . And the diversity of it, the 
chaos! The clatter of clogs in the Lancashire mill towns, the 
to-and-fro of the lorries on the Great North Road, the queues 
outside the Labour Exchanges, the rattle of pin-tables in the 
Soho pubs, the old maids biking to Holy Communion through 
the mists of the autumn mornings — all these are not only 
fragments, but characteristic fragments, of the English scene. 


This is driving the subject hard; it is driving the author hard. 
Every sentence, every clause, must be a winner, even during the 
vamps; for since the rhetoric is so compulsive there can be no 
let-up, no pussyfooting, until the piece is finished. If one goes 
off the rails, one goes off at full speed. Now no author, not even 
if he were a super-Dickens, can stand the pace for more than, 
say, ten thousand words (roughly the length of Part I of The 
Lion and the Unicorn). Hence the characteristically episodic form 
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of Orwell’s works; hence the often calamitous anticlimaxes 
noticed earlier. This drawing from the author, more or less 
willy-nilly, of everything he happens to have at the moment — 
ill-digested mannerism, fading resonances from other books, 
barely objectified fantasies — accounts for much of the offensive 
unevenness in Orwell’s writing, particularly in his masterpiece 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. There is the overtone of irritation with his 
subject in the general description of London in Part I (‘solemn 
foolery of a “discussion group” ’; ‘gorilla-faced guards’; ‘ “I said 
so, Ma, didn’t I? . . . We didn’t ought to ’ave trusted the 
buggers”. But which buggers they didn’t ought to have trusted 
Winston could not now remember.’) There is O’Brien’s 
aphorism (‘If you want a picture of the future, imagine a boot 
stamping on a human face — for ever’) rendered quite unin- 
tentionally sadistic by failure to include the essential gloss added 
in a similar passage in The Lion and the Unicorn that the boot 
stamping on the face is ‘an affirmation of naked power . . . for 
what it is saying is “Yes, I am ugly, and you daren’t laugh at 
me” ’. Finally, the dialogue with O’Brien, as well as being 
followed by the unfortunate rats sequence, is preceded by a 
quite dreadful prelude in the waiting-room in which, like the 
traditional Grand Finale to the pantomime, various acquaint- 
ances of Winston’s are brought in —- Ampleforth and Parsons, in 
particular Parsons: 


Parsons uséd the lavatory, loudly and abundantly. It then 
turned out that the plug was defective, and the cell stank 
abominably for hours afterwards. 


This accounts for some of the unevenness of Orwell’s work; 
but not all. For it is now clear that in the matter of tradition 
rather than individual talent he was working across the native 
fashion in fiction, which is best described in the phrase of 
E. M. Forster’s, quoted in Inside the Whale, as ‘innocent of 
public-spiritedness’. The dominant preoccupation with ‘charac- 
ter’, the tragic tension of its opposition to other people as seen 
through its own eyes, and so on, was incompatible with 
Orwell’s whole policy of astringency. This is not to say, as Tom 
Hopkinson and Mr Brander imply, that Orwell was no novelist; 
but it does mean that he was seeking a mode of fiction which 
had gone out of English literature with the author of Under 
Western Eyes, and did not reappear until the translation of 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. (In this sense it is true that 
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Orwell was almost two decades in the wilderness, and much of 
his literary gaucherie is due to the consequent sense of naked- 
ness.) Briefly, this mode assumes the existence of an autonomous 
‘public’ world — that is, a system of actions, feelings, reflections 
which are quite other than those of private attachment and 
desolation and which, as far as the twentieth century is con- 
cerned, are suspended in the medium of secular politics and 
power. It is the reality of this world that establishes the norms 
for judging ‘what is the case’ and what, therefore, is a ‘fitting’ 
opening and conclusion for the episode treated in the novel. 
Hence the function of the long exposition of the ‘Theory of 
Relative Immaturity’ in Rubashov’s diary in Darkness at Noon, 
and the quotation by Winston from Goldstein’s ‘Theory and 
Practice of Oligarchical Collectivism’: they are to establish the 
pervasive actuality of these traditionally ‘non-fiction’ categories 
and concepts for the particular episode, and to engage the 
reader’s allegiance to them — for example, by the sensitive 
account of Winston’s communion with Goldstein’s book in the 
one moment of privacy in the novel: 


The blissful feeling of being alone with the forbidden book, 
in a room with no telescreen, had not worn off. Solitude 
and safety were physical sensations, mixed up somehow with 
the tiredness of his body, the softness of the chair, the touch 
of the faint breeze from the window that played on his cheek. 
The book fascinated him, or more exactly it reassured him. 
In a sense it told him nothing that was new, but that was 
part of the attraction. It said what he would have said, if it 
had been possible for him to set his scattered thoughts in 
order. . . . He was safe, everything was all right. 


Secondly such superior reality over against the individual’s 
private consciousness (Rubashov’s ‘grammatical fiction’) is to 
be accepted by the ‘hero’, and by the reader, from the very 
beginning of the episode, e.g. in Under Western Eyes, with 
Razumov’s passionate identification of himself with the ‘end- 
less space and countless millions’ of Russia under the starlit 
winter sky and his consequent betrayal of the anarchist Haldin; 
Rubashov’s acceptance of the necessity of the arrest of Richard 
and the suicide of Little Loewy; Winston’s reflection, even 
before he understands from reading Goldstein’s book exactly 
why, that as he begins his diary he is ‘already dead’. Con- 
sequently it is impossible for the subsequent action to consist of 
any real tragic tension between an individual and a political 
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party of equal reality (“Tragedy’, Winston perceives, shortly 
after commencing his diary, ‘belonged to the ancient time, to a 
time when there was still privacy, love and friendship’, etc.). 
Its function is to acquaint the reader with the superior reality 
of the public world not only by the majestically inescapable 
conclusions of the logic of Rubashov’s acceptance of the 
principle of the necessary murder in the extracts from his 
diary and in his reminiscences in the cell, or of Winston’s 
acceptance in his delight in Goldstein’s book, but first and fore- 
most by a characteristic use of brutal, humiliating violence; 
its use as a kind of objective correlative (to use an over- 
worked phrase) of this superiority of the public world and of 
the utter dereliction of the private consciousness. Thus 
Razumov, after he has been struck deaf by the party thugs, 
staggering through the rain-swept streets of Geneva 
. . « in this unearthly stillness his footsteps fell silent on the 
pavement, while a dumb wind drove him on and on, like a 
lost mortal in a phantom world ravaged by a soundless 
thunderstorm 


thus the end of Winston’s ‘self-willed exile’ and the commence- 
ment of his training in systematic doublethink: 


. . . two soft pads, which felt slightly moist, clamped them- 
selves against Winston’s temples. He quailed . . . At this 
moment there was a devastating explosion, or what seemed 
like an explosion, though it was not certain whether there was 
any noise. There was undoubtedly a blinding flash of light. 
Winston was not hurt, only prostrated. Although he had 
already been lying on his back when the thing had happened, 
he had a curious feeling that he had been knocked into that 
position. A terrific painless blow had flattened him out. 
Also something had happened inside his head. As his eyes 
regained their focus he remembered who he was, and he 
recognized the face that was gazing into his own; but some- 
where or other there was a large patch of emptiness, as 
though a piece had been taken out of his brain. 


The whole point of these passages from Conrad and Orwell, and 
of the complementary passage in Darkness at Noon where a 
variable bright light is used during Rubashov’s third and final 
examination, is that they cannot be read as sadistic. Neither 
Razumov, Rubashov nor Winston are felt to have — and at this 
point, if not earlier, are ever felt to have had — any concrete 
integrity against which the violence could be said to be an 
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external, monstrous assault.* What is happening is the final 
elimination of the grammatical fiction (by now reduced to such 
obsessive memories as of Little Loewy’s cats, of nursery rhymes) 
which the heroes admit is fantasy but to which they seem in an 
almost physical way irreducibly attached. It in fact is a psycho- 
somatic process, the curing of a kind of schizophrenia. 
Literally so; it is no accident that the above quotation from 
Orwell happens to be a description of electro-convulsion 
treatment. 

Nineteen Eighty-Four is, however, more than the rediscovery 
of the mode of objectifying in narrative the intuition of the 
awesome strangeness of the public world. This, as far as the 
literary historical record is concerned, had been done by Animal 
Farm; and even the prophetic assurance of the chapters from 
Goldstein is amply present in the powerful, baroque post-war 
politico-literary sermons such as ‘Arthur Koestler’, ‘Second 
Thoughts on James Burnham’, ‘Politics and the English 
Language’ and ‘Lear, Tolstoy and the Fool’. It is even more 
than a merciless statement of the moral challenge implicit in 
the mode: that in so far as we owe allegiance to any collectivity, 
whether highly articulated as with the Communist Party or the 
Christian Church, or a slacker, more genial going-concern such 
as the English tradition, the school of thought, the family, we 
are all seeking a vicarious immortality in the corporate pursuit 
of power, we are all in fact O’Briens; and that doublethink is 
merely the term of a radical mind at the end of its tether for 
what more secure commentators have called a sense of give and 
take, or a sense of history, or simply credo ut intellegam. 

The climax to the book, Winston’s, and our, eagerness to let 
O’Brien end his sense of dereliction, of not belonging, of not 
being understood, and to begin his re-education, his entry into 


* The point regarding sadism, and in addition, the point regarding the 
complete disappearance of this mode of fiction in England between Conrad 
and Koestler, can be made by considering the one major intervening 
attempt at a ‘straight’ novel dealing with power — Rex Warner’s The 
Professor. Here the shooting, in the last sentence, of the professor in the back 
of the neck as he is released from prison and walks up the hill seeing the 
lights of the university in the distance, is sadistic and sentimental. The 
man’s integrity is uncompromised, his liberal world-view feels to the 
reader as meaningful in the state of affairs as the Nazi’s; his elimination, 
therefore, nothing more than a piece of spiteful trickery. It was quite 
consistent for Warner’s next novel on the subject of violence, The Aerodrome, 
to move over into the manner of political fantasy, 
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the world of controlled insanity, is prepared by a long dialogue 
of absorbing technical virtuosity. Briefly: at every point 
Winston’s private reflections, which are also Orwell’s, and also 
ours, are anticipated with diabolical precision by O’Brien, 


Although the pain had brought the sweat out on his fore- 
head, the worst of all was the fear that his backbone was about 
to snap. . . . ‘You are afraid,’ said O’Brien, watching his face, 
‘that in another moment something is going to break. Your 
especial fear is that it will be your backbone. .. .’ 

‘Winston . . . nothing will remain of you; not a name in a 
register, not a memory in a living brain. . . . You will never 
have existed.” Then why bother to torture me? thought 
Winston, with a momentary bitterness. . . . “You are think- 
ing,’ he said, ‘that since we intend to destroy you utterly . . . 
why do we go to the trouble of interrogating you first ? That 
is what you were thinking, was it not?’ 


and so on, until the climax begins with the fundamental 
revelation to Winston that ‘there was no idea that he had ever 
had, or could have, that O’Brien had not long ago known, 
examined and rejected. His mind contained Winston’s mind’. 
It also contains the narrator’s; and the reader’s. It is as though 
the whole state of affairs, analysed and expounded in Gold- 
stein’s book with clinical generality suddenly becomes actual, 
jumps out of the page as it were and draws us into it. What has 
happened is that, to use Percy Lubbock’s phrase, Orwell has 
eliminated the writer’s autonomous strategy of ‘point of view’ 
vis-a-vis the world portrayed in his book; and this demonstra- 
tion of some of the possibilities opened up by so doing is perhaps 
his most striking contribution to the craft of fiction. If the 
present trend towards coexistence, controlled violence, concen- 
tration of power and discourse in the hands of the ‘managers’ 
continues for a decade or so, Orwell’s career certainly raises the 
question whether the way ahead for adult writing, which has its 
being in its sense of actuality, of what is ‘out there’, may not 
involve the end of the distinction between fiction and non- 
fiction, and in particular of the novel as we have known it 
since, shall we say, James. 
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The Shooting Stick 


Rayner Heppenstall 


T looks as though George Orwell is to have his legend, and 
le might as well be complete. This story reflects no credit 

on either him or me. It will be readily believed that I am 
not anxious to belittle myself, and I should like it to seem 
equally clear that I do not tell the story in order to belittle 
Orwell. It was twenty years ago, and we became friends again 
later. 

At the same time, I do want to say that I consider Orwell to 
have been in many ways the most naif person I ever deliberately 
had much to do with. He was sometimes intellectually naif, and 
he was exceptionally foolish in his personal relations, especially 
with women. 

I met him at the end of 1934 or the beginning of 1935. I was 
with Dylan Thomas. Dylan and I went together to Bertorelli’s 
in Charlotte Street to dine with Orwell and Sir Richard Rees, 
editor of The Adelphi. Rees and Orwell had been at Eton to- 
gether. Orwell and I both wrote for The Adelphi, he under his 
real name as Eric (or E. A.) Blair. The Adelphi also has the best 
claim to having discovered Dylan Thomas, apart from the 
Sunday Referee. 

At that time, I was sharing rooms, first in Trafalgar Square, 
Chelsea (now Chelsea Square), and subsequently in a very 
slummy road in Kilburn, with a man whom I will call Paul 
Fiedler. Paul was an Irish Jew who wrote short stories and 
dramatic criticism. He is now an American citizen, and, when 
he came over after the war and looked up old acquaintances, 
his comment on Orwell was that he was killing himself with 
hatred. 

My second meeting with Orwell was, I think, at a play- 
reading at Sturge Moore’s in Hampstead. Orwell, too, lived 
in Hampstead, at the top of Parliament Hill Road, in a 
ground-floor room he rented from a lady psychiatrist. He 


worked in the afternoon at the second-hand book shop at the 
13* 
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bottom of Pond Street. He cooked steak and onions very 
skilfully for Paul and myself and gave us beer in tree-pattern 
mugs, which he was collecting. 

At the beginning of August, we three took a flat together in 
Kentish Town. I had least money and the smallest room (it 
would not accommodate a bed, and anyway my borrowed 
camp-bed was broken, so I kept a mattress, rolled up in a 
corner, which I then laid on the floor at night). Paul was rarely 
there. He lived with his parents, where the food was provided, 
and kept his room with us for amorous assignments. Orwell 
had the big room at the back. His large work-table was cleared 
for meals. A Clergyman’s Daughter must have been out by now, 
and he was working on Keep the Aspidistra Flying, though he had 
also begun that occasional frequentation of the working 
classes (The Adelphi specialized in proletarian genius) which 
was to result in The Road to Wigan Pier. He did his own typing 
and then reshaped his chapters with scissors and paste. His 
literary idol was Samuel Butler, and at the moment he was 
very much sold on Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer. 

Now, I am afraid that Paul and I tended to exploit Orwell. 
I think Pau! always sooner or later paid his rent. I paid mine 
when I could, but I did not do my share of the washing-up, 
and Orwell always got breakfast. He was the cook anyway, and 
I did go out for the beer. We both liked Orwell, but he was ten 
years older than us, so that we came near to viewing him as 
an eccentric old boy. We also found his preoccupations in- 
sufficiently highbrow, and there was in fact a Tit-Bits quality 
about his mind. If he had been able to draw, he would have 
enjoyed doing a ‘Believe It Or Not’ column like Ripley’s in 
one of the Sunday papers he took. 

Two principal hates of his were Edgar Wallace and Catho- 
lics. With Edgar ‘Wallace, it was a matter of the Fascist impli- 
cations of adulation of the police. The Catholic publicists he 
most frequently denounced were Fr. Martindale and Douglas 
Jerrold, though, now that Christopher Hollis has told us of 
meeting Orwell again at this time, I seem to remember his 
name cropping up, too. 

I had a footing in The Criterion, and I was doing ballet criti- 
cism for The New English Weekly and occasional articles for The 
Dancing Times. I was also halfway through a book on dancing. 
I had begun to collect the illustrations for it. I showed Orwell 
a number of photographs of Uday Shankar and Raden Mas 
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Jodjana, asking him which of them he would use if he were me. 
He said that he could not judge these photographs, as he found 
Indians physically repulsive. 

I was away a good deal. I went to lecture at the Adelphi 
summer school at Caerleon. Then I stayed two months with 
Middleton Murry in Norfolk. While I was there, Orwell went 
to see an old flame in Southwold, where his sister kept a 
teashop, and was driven over by her to see us. 

Almost immediately after my return to London, I had the 
notion that I wanted to become a Catholic. I went to Oxford 
under instruction to Fr. D’Arcy. Paul Fiedler was veering in a 
direction I had abandoned, towards the Communist Party. 
He was unsympathetic. Orwell would have been even more 
unsympathetic. I did not tell him what I was up to. I did not 
even give him the address of Campion Hall to forward letters to. 

I did not stay long in Oxford. The week after my return, I 
finished my book on dancing (for me an all-time record, 
30,000 words in ten days). On Sunday evening, I went as usual 
to the Ballet Club in Notting Hill Gate. 

Orwell’s love-life was in a transitional phase. He always had 
the plainest mistresses, preferably squinting or bewarted. The 
latest, however, was a very pleasant and rather intelligent girl, 
though of a diffident and unhappy temperament. I shall call 
her Jo Holloway. But now Eileen O’Shaughnessy, the first 
Mrs Orwell, had also appeared, and it was already clear that 
Eric would marry her. 

Though Eileen occasionally came to dinner, Sunday was her 
day. She and Eric took long walks in the neighbourhood of 
Epsom. On Sunday mornings, Eric left the house carrying a 
shooting-stick he had recently bought. Eileen also presumably 
possessed a shooting-stick, and the two would sit side by side to 
eat their sandwiches and view the scenery of the Home 
Counties in the manner, I supposed, in which public school- 
boys were accustomed to view scenery, what time cads and 
bounders sat on raincoats. 

That Sunday, in late November 1935, there had been one 
of these excursions, from which Orwell had not returned when 
I went out for the evening. At the Ballet Club, I had a drink 
before the performance and two more during the first interval, 
and the business manager, Colin Kendall, who later com- 
mitted suicide, was tipped off, by the friend of one of the 
dancers for whom I had conceived a despairing passion, that I 
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was fidgeting and seemed likely to misbehave in the audi- 
torium. So, during the second interval, he enticed me into his 
office and plied me with the management’s whisky until the 
performance ended and the lady in question had dressed and 
gone home. 

On my way to Kentish Town, I passed out twice, so that by 
the time I reached the house I was feeling weakened. I man- 
aged to let myself in and crawled upstairs on my hands and 
knees. I flopped on the wooden chair by my desk and groaned. 

Orwell came in, fully dressed. 

‘Look here . . .’ he said. 

He said a great deal more. I looked at him stupidly, some- 
times seeing him and sometimes not, hearing his expostulating 
voice. It was a thin voice. Orwell’s blue, wide-open eyes had 
a curiously frightened look in them, even when he was laugh- 
ing, his laughter in any case a painful snicker. 

‘Sorry, Eric,’ I said, ‘if I disturbed you.’ 

But the voice went on: 

*. . . Bit thick, you know. . . . This time of night. . . . Wake 
the whole street. . . . I can put up with a lot... . A bit of 
consideration. . . . After all...’ 

All exemplary sentiments, but somehow inappropriate. 

‘Eric,’ I said, ‘do shut up and go away.’ 

‘,. . Time of night. . . . Put up with a lot. . . . Bit thick. 
... The neighbours. . . I do think .. .’ 

I had wanted, if I could find just that little bit of strength, 
to roll my mattress down and lie on it. Orwell was standing in 
the way, nattering. Nattering, chuntering, wittering, words he 
did not know. The man sounded as though he might go on all 
night. 

‘Eric,’ I said, ‘go away. If you don’t go away, I shall hit you.’ 

‘,.. Whole street,’ said Orwell. ‘Really, I do think. . .’ 

I sighed with misery, raised myself from my chair, tottered, 
feebly swinging a fist, towards Orwell and came to, perhaps 
ten minutes later, sitting on the floor in a pool of blood which 
seemed to have come out of my nose, which was sore. 

On hands and knees again, I crawled to the kitchen and 
washed my nose at the sink. I looked for a cloth to wipe the 
blood off the floor of my room, then decided that this was 
beyond my strength and that I would sleep in Paul Fiedler’s 


room. 
There were no sheets on Paul’s bed. I took off my jacket, 
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shoes and trousers, pulled the blankets over me and closed my 
eyes. My head swam. I heard Eric come out of the back room 
and tip-toe along the passage. The door opened a little and 
closed again. A key turned. — 

I lay flat on my back, eyes open. 

This was too much. Eric had locked me in. I felt no particular 
resentment at being knocked out. In the state I was in, it had 
been unnecessary, but no doubt Eric had panicked. There was 
a curious lack of strength in that large bony frame. I was the 
one who had always had to unscrew the difficult jars or crown- 
corks. This locking in, however, I felt justified in resenting. 

I got out of bed, and to my surprise my legs did not give 
way under me. I went to the door and banged on it. 

‘Open this door,’ I called. ‘Eric, open this bloody door.’ 

There was no sound of movement. 

‘Right!’ 

I felt strong again. I heaved my shoulder into the door. It 
squealed but did not give. I kicked at the door with the flat 
of my foot. This hurt, but I felt one of the lower panels give. 
I kicked again, and it cracked. Again. My foot went through. 

Then there was rapid movement. The key turned in the 
lock. The door opened. The light came on. There stood Orwell, 
armed with his shooting-stick. With this he pushed me back, 
poking the aluminium point into my stomach. 

I pushed it aside and sprang at him. He fetched me a 
dreadful crack across the legs and then raised the shooting- 
stick over his head. I looked at his face. Through my private 
mist, I saw in it a curious blend of fear and sadistic exaltation. 
I moved sideways, caught up Paul’s chair. I had it raised suffi- 
ciently to receive on it the first crash of the descending metal- 
fitted stick. ° 

Then there were two other figures in the room, and Orwell 
had gone. The tram-driver on the floor below and the plumber 
on the floor below that took me downstairs. The tram-driver’s 
wife was just making tea. They put me in a chair and started 
fussing over me. 

‘We never did think much of that Mr Blair,’ said the tram- 
driver’s wife. ‘Keeps us awake till three and four o’clock in the 
morning he does sometimes with his typing.’ 

‘I do type myself,’ I said, animated by a passion for justice. 

“Yes, but not over where we sleep.’ 


* * * 





* 
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A story which developed out of this one and began the 
following day reached, the following summer, an equally 
robust climax, but it does not concern Orwell directly. It con- 
cerns Jo Holloway. 

A friend Orwell and I had in common was a woman in early 
middle age who lived in Hampstead Garden Suburb. She it 
was who had touted round the manuscript of Down and Out in 
London and Paris until a publisher was found. She did my 
darning and laundry, and I went to her house for baths and 
an occasional square lunch on Monday. I will call her Maude 
Frew. She had a companion, Katie, who stuttered. 

‘, . . And then,’ I said, ‘this morning, he called out to me 
when I was in the kitchen. He called me by my surname. . . .’ 

‘Heavens!’ said Katie and Maude together, pressing their 
hands against their ribs. 

‘Oh, the s-s-s-silly ass!’ said Katie. 

‘Keeping it up,’ said Maude Frew, ‘the morning after!’ 

‘.. . He sat there,’ I said, ‘and interviewed me, like a district 
commissioner.’ 

‘And said you’d have to go?” 

‘And said I’d have to go. I don’t really understand it, you 
know. He must have been saving it up. I suppose he’s one of 
those people who can’t address you directly without first 
whipping themselves up into a fury.’ 

‘P-p-p-poor Eric,’ said Katie. 

Mrs Frew had taken a sentimental view of the household. 
She called it the Junior Republic. But she was also interested in 
psychology. 

‘Do you know what J think, dear boy?’ she said. 

‘M-m-m-maude’s going to tell us what sh-sh-sh-she thinks,’ 
said Katie. 

‘J think it’s disappointed homosexuality,’ said Maude Frew. 

‘Oh, go on, M-m-m-maude,’ said Katie. 

‘I’m afraid I don’t quite follow you there, Maude,’ I said. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘the first time I saw him after he’d met you, 
he was raving about the way you tossed your hair back.’ 

One thing Orwell had never seemed to me to do was rave. 
My view of this matter was that all public schoolboys were a 
bit homosexual, but Eric rather less than most. It was, in fact, 
a subject on which his views struck me as reactionary. 
‘Anyway,’ said Maude, ‘what do we do now?’ 

Orwell could turn me out. The flat was rented in his name. 
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‘J-j-j-jo,’ said Katie. 

‘How do you mean, “Jo” ?’ I said. 

Then they told me Jo Holloway was sweet on me. She had 
a flat in Mortimer Market, off Tottenham Court Road. 

‘But I don’t want to live with Jo,’ said I. 

No need. They would persuade Jo to go back to her parents 
and let me use her flat. Maude in fact arranged this there and 
then, ringing Jo Holloway up at the shipping office where she 
worked. 

I was still in that flat the following July when Jo crossed to 
Dublin one Monday night, rented a room in a hotel and took 
poison. Luckily, she had either been carrying it around too 
long in her handbag, or she did not drink it all. It made her 
rather ill for a while. I left this flat to go and live at Middleton 
Murry’s Adelphi centre in Essex. Orwell came there to lecture 
at the summer school. I was his chairman. Afterwards we 
retired with perfect contentment to the local public house, 
where I told him Jo’s story. This would be just before he 
married and went to keep a village shop in Hertfordshire. The 
Spanish war had started in July. 


A further instalment of Rayner Heppenstall’s memoirs of Orwell will 
appear in our next number. 





The Right Joan and the 
Wrong One 


John Rosselli 


too, by 1980 his stock will have gone up once more and 

subtle revaluations of him will start appearing in the 
Kenyon Review. Meanwhile I see no reason why we should get 
into bad habits when we produce his plays; and to judge from 
one or two recent signs we are getting into bad habits. 

About Mr John Fernald’s St Joan, recently transplanted to 
the St Martin’s from the Arts, most people seem to have agreed 
that it is a worthy production if not up to his best standard; 
and that in it Miss Siobhan McKenna gives a remarkable and 
touching performance. So it is; and so she does. But, honourably 
as they have been carried out, some of the ideas at the root of 
the production seem to me quite mistaken: if this way of doing 
Shaw comes to be accepted in the theatre it will do harm. By 
accident, within five days of seeing the St Martin’s Joan I saw 
also Mr Peter Lambert’s production at the tiny theatre in the 
basement of Manchester Central Library, with the resident 
company and, in the title part, Miss Jessie Evans. Technically 
this production could not begin to compare with Mr Fernald’s; 
much of the acting, too, fell below the decent repertory stan- 
dard which the Library Theatre has often kept up. All the same 
the company somehow got hold of the right end of the stick: 
the play came alive as, for me, it never did in London; and 
Miss Evans’s Joan was not only one of the most moving per- 
formances I have seen but also an example of the right way — 
I think the only right way — to do Shaw. Why this contrast ? 

Shaw was unfortunate in that he wrote classical comedy at a 
time when the classical theatre had fallen on bad days. True, 
he fought in the campaign that finished the Augustin Dalys 
and the live rabbits in Midsummer Night’s Dream; it is partly 
thanks to him that in staging Shakespeare we have at length 


Se we are told, is out of fashion. No doubt; no doubt, 
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taken Hamlet’s advice. The fact remains that most of the time 
he was working in-a convention alien to the theatre of his day; 
alien indeed to English comedy in general, which has long 
depended on elegance of manners and of language (it is no 
accident that the French understand Shaw and Volpone, while 
to my mind they understand neither Shakespeare’s comedies 
nor Wilde’s, and Congreve means nothing to them). Then, too, 
Shaw could not help taking on the colour of the time. There 
were moments (often his worst moments) when he trailed 
wisps of late Victorian farce or of the estheticism and paradox 
of the eighties. By his pamphleteering, too, and sometimes by 
his choice of subjects, he fostered the illusion that he was really 
working in the then new convention of what one must awk- 
wardly call prose realism. The late Victorian accoutrements 
have worn badly and the talk of ‘realism’ is out of date. But the 
old convention, most of which Shaw discarded, and the new 
convention, with which he was confusingly mixed up, both 
worked against classical comedy. While he was alive this did 
not matter much, because he imposed his own convention: for 
a long time he produced his own plays (intelligently by all 
accounts), and even in his old age he kept a sharp lookout. But 
his death, coinciding with a trough in his reputation, may 
expose his plays to the mishandling which classics have suf- 
fered in the past and sometimes suffer now. 

What people do not always keep in mind is that the methods 
of classical comedy are very like those of opera; and that Shaw 
was imbued with opera through and through, above all with 
Mozart. It may sound precious to say that the producer who 
sets out on Shaw’s best work — on St Joan, that is, which though 
not his best play is among the best — should keep in mind 
Mozart’s methods in Don Giovanni. But I think it is true. 

Early in Act I of Don Giovanni Elvira sweeps on to the stage 
and, very shortly, into her aria Ah chi mi dice mat (or ‘Who can 
tell me where that horrible man has got to?’). We have not 
seen her before and we know next to nothing about her; but 
within a few mintues Mozart has brought her alive for us; and 
he has done it through the music, in the most economical way 
imaginable (he even finds time during the short aria to forward 
the action through Don Giovanni’s and Leporello’s com- 
ments). I do not know exactly how he does it. But Elvira’s aria, 
like her later Mi tradi, sounds musically a little old-fashioned 
for its context; there is about its swift leaping up and down the 
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scale a demanding but embittered purity. And that is the key 
to Elvira. She is the passionate spinster: the kind of woman 
who is bound to fall in love with the wrong man, to degrade 
herself, and all the time — because she can never quite haul 
down the flag — to do penance. Compare this with Donna 
Anna’s Or sai chi Ponor, another plea for vengeance.’ Mozart 
leaves us in no doubt that here is a woman who, however deep 
her wrongs or her despair, will in the end triumphantly have 
her cake and eat it too. And again he does it through the music. 

This is not to say that Mozart presents these women as 
‘characters’. He does not; he brings them to life as universal 
types. Elvira, Anna, and Zerlina among them are not far from 
making up Everywoman (it is one of the opera’s few weak- 
nesses that the men do not add up so well). I care not at all 
whether Anna marries Ottavio after the final curtain or not; 
I do not even care much — because Mozart in Anna’s music 
does not deal with so specific a question — how far she loved 
Don Giovanni to the end. I know that, at once warm and ruth- 
less as her music says she is, she will always remain the woman 
acting, just as Elvira will remain the woman acted upon. The 
two of them live not in their circumstances or their clothes but 
— larger and simpler than any particular creature — in the notes 
they sing. It follows that the soprano’s business is not to fill in 
her part with detailed ‘acting’ — with carefully shaded facial 
expressions or with gesture which the situation does not strictly 
call for; still less is it to fill out the ‘character’ of Anna or 
Elvira beyond what Mozart tells her and then to impose this 
conception on the music by strained expressiveness of phrasing. 
No: it is to sing true, allow the music to do its work, and — 
except for the broadest sketch of the emotion that rules Anna 
or Elvira in any particular scene rather than at any particular 
moment — let the rest take care of itself. Happily most sopranos 
are too busy singing to do the flagrantly wrong thing in their 
acting (not that that makes the right thing any easier). But in 
the theatre matters are not so simple: the voice cannot do 
quite as much of the work as it does in opera; hence actors and 
producers are more open to the risk of letting it do less of the 
work than it should. 

Now Mozart’s method is at bottom the method of classical 
comedy; and it is the method of Shaw at his best. To begin 
with matters of technical execution, the words in Shaw’s plays 
are often arranged on musical principles; the big speeches are 
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built up like arias. This is a commonplace, but it is worth while 
breaking down a speech to see how Shaw states a theme, 
repeats it several times with changes, sums it up in a sentence, 
then puts a second theme through its paces, and finally brings 
the two together in a punch-line; sometimes, too, he adds a 
little coda as a concluding flourish. If it were not so long I 
should like to break down Candida’s speech in the last scene of 
that play; but here is Dunois’s speech from the cathedral scene 
in St Joan, set out not as poetry (which it is not), but as prose 
admirably designed for speaking in the theatre: 


I think that God was on your side; 

for I have not forgotten how the wind changed, 

and how our hearts changed when you came; 

and by my faith I shall never deny that it was in your sign 
that we conquered. 

But I tell you as a soldier that God is no man’s daily drudge, 
and no maid’s either. 

If you are worthy of it he will sometimes snatch you out of 
the jaws of death and set you on your feet again; but that 
is all: 

once on your feet you must fight with all your might and 
all your craft. 

For he has to be fair to your enemy too: don’t forget that. 

Well, he set us on our feet through you at Orleans; 

and the glory of it has carried us through a few good battles 

here to the coronation. 
But if we presume on it further, 

and trust to God to do the work we should do ourselves, 

we shall be defeated; 

and serve us right! 


Then Joan breaks in with ‘But —’ and Dunois retorts, ‘Sh! I 
have not finished.’ This makes (on sound operatic principles) 
a bridge to the second half of Dunois’s speech. Here the theme 
is Dunois’s staff work which made possible Joan’s victories; 
then comes the final summing up: 


But I know exactly how much God did for us through the 
Maid, and how much He left me to do by my own wits; 
and I tell you that your little hour of miracles is over, and that 

from this time on he who plays the war game best will win — 
If the luck is on his side. 


Now speeches like this cry out for the actor to speak them 
musically: which means not that he should impose a musical 
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pattern on them but, on the contrary, that he should let the 
rhythm rule his speaking just as the sense rules the rhythm; 
and therefore that he should go for the sense first and last. 
There is a reason for the way these speeches are built up, just 
as there is for the repetitions in arias: they are exciting (if they 
weren’t, nobody would go to hear them), and they are exciting 
because the repetitions and recapitulations drive the action 
home to the spectator even while they drive it forward: that is, 
they drive home the sense — the idea or the emotion — which at 
these operatic moments is the action. But the effect is sure to 
suffer if the actor overlays the sense with ‘acting’ that is foreign 
or inessential to it. 

Shaw’s speeches need not be long to be operatic. The rest of 
the cathedral scene, after Dunois’s speech, is almost wholly so. 
There is a short aria for Joan and another for Dunois, with a 
bridge of dialogue in between; then a sort of quartet when 
Charles, Dunois, and the Archbishop in turn refuse to help 
Joan, followed by the Archbishop’s long denunciation, which 
Dunois and Charles break into briefly. All this leads up to 
Joan’s long aria and her exit. The preceding scene — between 
Cauchon and Warwick in Warwick’s tent — after an uncertain 
start turns into a succession of aria-speeches with bridges in 
between (mostly provided by the not so comic relief, De 
Stogumber). It ends with four lines which, shortened for sing- 
ing, would make a wonderful concluding trio to a scene in 
opera: 

caucHon: I will not imperil my soul. I will uphold the justice 

of the Church. I will strive to the utmost for this woman’s 
salvation. 

WARWICK: I am sorry for the poor girl. I hate these severities. 

I will spare her if I can. 
DE STOGUMBER: I would burn her with my own hands. 
CAUCHON (blessing him): Sancta Simplicitas! 
In such passages too the actors are likely to diminish the effect 
if they strive to be more than mouthpieces — marvellous mouth- 
pieces no doubt, at once strong and delicate in execution, but 
mouthpieces still. Not, of course, mouthpieces for the author as 
the old gibe has it: all characters are that; the gibe is meaning- 
less. No: what the actor has to convey is neither a thesis nor, in 
the narrow sense, a ‘character’ — an individual with carefully 
noted traits, a complex past and a limited foreseeable future — 
neither of these but something at once human, large, and 
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simple. The actor’s job will be the more straightforward the 
more successful Shaw has been in striking a balance between 
creature and idea. When Warwick says ‘I and my peers repre- 
sent the feudal aristocracy as you represent the Church’, the 
statement is too brutal and in fact misleading as to Shaw’s 
general purpose (this too easy tossing about of isms helps to 
make St Joan less than Shaw’s best play). If Warwick is little 
more than an abstraction hung about with moderately funny 
jokes that shows only that here Shaw’s method has got out of 
balance. Cauchon, on the other hand, though at times he does 
speak for the Church, does not ‘represent the Church’: he is 
neither abstraction nor individual but a universal type of 
churchman, and — like the other churchmen in the play — very 
well done too. (If Shaw does better with them than with 
Warwick that is no doubt because he understood faith better 
than politics.) Best of all in this line, of course, is Joan, who in 
her vital presence on the stage is neither a girl nor a symbol 
but a saint of the eagle kind. If the actress makes her too indi- 
vidual, or if she fails to convey through the words the sense of 
the force - greater than any single creature’s — which drives 
the saint forward, then she has failed. 


* * 





OK 





* 


And that is where the London St Joan fails — not so much 
Joan herself as the whole production; in the operatic passages, 
which are the ones that matter, that force does not come 
through. The reason I think is that the production tries to put 
more into the play than the classical convention will take; as a 
result we get less than it can give. 

Some of the mistakes are mistakes of execution and as such 
hard to account for, since the actors who commit them are — 
as we know from other plays — good actors. (Good actors’ mis- 
takes are of course much more damaging than plain bad act- 
ing.) Throughout the evening at the St Martin’s I was puzzled 
to find Mr Robert Cartland, who was excellent in J am a 
Camera, unsatisfactory as Dunois. Not until he spoke the speech 
I have quoted could I make out the trouble. By an effect im- 
possible to describe, short of attaching a tape recording to this 
article, he was, as it were, pressing the loud pedal on the wrong 
notes. He had got the rhythm wrong or imposed a rhythm of 
his own which did not fit the sense. Why, I don’t know; but in 
the outcome the sense was muffled; you found it easier to look 
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at Dunois than to take in what he said; and in the process, I 
am sorry to say, Dunois shrank into someone not unlike 
Christian de Neuvillette in Cyrano. 

If Dunois was hard to account for, Warwick was too easy. 
The tent scene — admittedly the most difficult in the play - 
came half deadened out of the hands of Mr Douglas Wilmer 
and Mr Oliver Burt. Warwick (Mr Wilmer) fidgeted; stroked 
his beard; narrowed his eyes; shot sidelong glances; did subtle 
things with his face. It was well done, but it kept saying, 
‘Look here, Warwick is shrewd, wily, urbane, haughty, etc.’, 
and getting in the way of the sense. There was a little too much 
significant detail about Mr Burt’s Cauchon, too, but chiefly a 
lack of force which (since Mr Burt showed plenty of force as 
Captain Shotover a while ago) I could ascribe only to a wish 
to fill out, again, Cauchon’s ‘character’: an ageing don, it 
seemed, singleminded, honest and peppery, but struggling with 
issues too big for him. There is something in that; but the fact 
remains that Cauchon’s aria-speech on heresy is the key to the 
scene, and that if it does not come over with the strong wrath 
of the hierarch outraged in the most vital beliefs of his order the 
scene loses its point. Still, it could have been a lot worse: as 
when Mr Dignam and Mr Harry Andrews — again two excel- 
lent actors — gabbled through the scene at the Old Vic a few 
years ago. They were in so obvious a hurry to get the tedious 
business over that it came to seem intolerably long; and the 
audience went into fit after fit of coughing. But in Manchester, 
with a smooth Warwick and a loud Cauchon, neither of them 
worried about his character, the scene played itself. 

By far the worst mistake at the St Martin’s is the handling of 
the Inquisitor’s part. To begin with, his long speech has been 
cut — no doubt for the first time in the West End, since this is 
the first production since the death of the implacable author. 
Now there need be nothing wrong about cutting in itself. I was 
glad when Mr Fernald cut the silly joke about Pious Peter 
picking a peck of pickled pepper; I wish it was possible to cut 
De Stogumber (it isn’t). But Mr Fernald, if indeed it was he, 
cut the Inquisitor’s speech at the very point where it launches 
into practical and highly persuasive examples of how simple 
goodness can wreck society: 

The woman who quarrels with her clothes, and puts on the 

dress of a man, is like the man who throws off his fur gown 

and dresses like John the Baptist: they are followed, as surely 
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as the night follows the day, by bands of wild women and men 

who refuse to wear any clothes at all, etc. 

Without this fairly short passage you were left well aware that 
the Inquisitor thought heresy a grave danger but hazy about 
his reasons. The Church entered the trial scene with half its 
most telling weapons blunted. 

Then Mr Charles Lloyd Pack throws his high accomplish- 
ment into the part: with disastrous results. Mr Lloyd Pack has 
an unusual voice: grainy in the lower and almost flute-like in 
the upper register. As the Inquisitor he uses this register to the 
full, with the most unexpected dips and upward flights, and all 
the time an odd lilting rhythm. It is fascinating: I would gladly 
hear Mr Lloyd Pack read the Directory of Directors in this way 
for five minutes or so. But I cannot follow him through the 
Inquisitor’s part and also take in what he is saying: especially 
since his vocal display goes together with a clever and novel 
piece of acting. This is not the Inquisitor; it is an Inquisitor, a 
most interesting one too. He has little monkish mannerisms — 
pouts, faint smiles, dropped eyelids, a cold sudden deadpan 
stare. Is he as benign as he seems? You wonder; you make up 
your mind about him and then change it; you imagine him in 
another setting, his own monastery perhaps or the Holy Office 
itself. A triumph of ingenuity: but meanwhile the great con- 
flict between the saint who is in the right and the Church that 
is in the right, too, has flown out into the wings, up into the 
flies, anywhere but out into the audience; and on stage you 
have six or seven characters in flight from an author, almost 
from the play itself. 

In Manchester the Inquisitor sat almost motionless and 
spoke the part in an even silvery voice, letting the words guide 
him: it came over nicely. The best Inquisitor I have seen is Mr 
Bernard Miles. At the Old Vic he prowled about the stage, 
though not obtrusively, and spoke the speech with a sort of 
withdrawn gravity: it made a profound impression and seemed 
quite short. 

What about Joan? Miss McKenna makes of her a delightful 
and touching girl, a holy innocent. I am not sure that she does 
much more. But then she is embedded in a production which, 
even though it suffers from nothing like the full - and how 
effective — blast of Mr Tyrone Guthrie’s fancy, tends to go for 
the play as for a romantic piece to be filled with elevating or 
exciting detail rather than a classical piece to be put over with 
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economy and force. There are not only assertive characters 
like the Inquisitor but also ‘interesting’ touches like the English 
soldier’s odd heartbroken shuffle as he goes out at the end of the 
epilogue, just when we should be minding Joan and nothing 
else. So it may not be Miss McKenna’s doing that while her 
Joan is a kind of saint she seems not to be the right kind: she is 
too much the victim and, with her puckered smiles and frowns, 
her way of sitting crumpled and bent at the trial, too fey; a 
touching refugee from some other play — perhaps the one Synge 
did not write. (The Irish speech confirms the impression, 
melodious though it is; in Manchester Miss Evans took good 
care not to give us Joan’s Welsh accent at full strength.) Also 
this is a Catholic saint, more acted upon than acting; the spirit 
works on her from above; her skyward-looking raptures suggest 
it and the final curtain, when the light (against Shaw’s inten- 
tion) fades from her to rest only on the cross upstage, confirms 
it. But Shaw’s Joan is a Protestant saint; there is about her a 
lot of John Bunyan and George Fox; her voices come from 
within; she is strong in the Inner Light. It was this that Miss 
Evans put over, most memorably. She scarcely moved unless 
the action called for it; mostly she stood or sat, physically small 
but stocky and straight with the peasant’s self-contained 
straightness. For the rest she did it nearly all by speech: clear 
controlled speech, faithful to the sense and the rhythm of the 
part, and in the big moments strong with what I can describe 
only as the strength of a vessel of God. The effect was devastat- 
ing. Towards the end of the trial scene the audience was held 
in tears and in fixed attention together, rather I suppose like 
an early Quaker meeting. 

Joan’s speech here — the one about the lambs crying through 
the healthy frost and the blessed blessed church bells — is often 
criticized as sentimental and fake-poetic. On paper it is open to 
criticism. But in the theatre it works, because if the scene has 
been allowed to play itself as Miss Evans allowed it to play itself 
through her, the audience by that time no longer takes in the 
language as language, but leaps straight to the sense that in- 
forms the language; and the sense here comes over as a true cry 
for freedom. What the analytical critics forget is that in the 
theatre the effect is cumulative. The moment of transfiguration, 
if it comes, depends not on itself but on the total situation as the 
preceding action has built it up. The transfiguring act itself 
may be no more than a gesture, a single word, or even a suc- 
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cession of the broadest clichés (see the operatic clichés at the 
end of the priestesses’ duet in Norma). But when the executant 
brings it off - makes it happen or allows it to happen — then we 
may be sure that what has been at work is not ‘sincerity’ ; it is art. 
I don’t know whether Miss Evans was a ‘great’ Joan; the circum- 
stances — a small] theatre and a production that left her a clear 
field without much help or hindrance — were too eccentric. 
But she has certainly gone the right way about becoming one. 
I hope Miss Evans will soon act in Shaw’s one great play, 
Heartbreak House, and in his next best, Major Barbara; and that 
Mr Fernald will produce her, this time straight from the 
shoulder. 
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Book Notes 


JINNAH, THE CREATOR OF PAKISTAN. By Hector Bolitho. 
(John Murray, London. 1954. Pp. 244. 18s.) 

There are books whose importance is made by their subject and 
subjects whose importance is made by books. I think that this book 
can fairly claim to come into both categories. Any book on Jinnah 
must be of interest because hitherto only a political study by Mr 
M. H. Saiyid and a brief appreciation by Mrs Naidu (written in 
1917) have appeared. And any light thrown on the enigma of 
Jinnah’s personality is also light thrown on the genesis of Pakistan. 
For Jinnah stands alone among the nation-builders of Pakistan in a 
way that no Indian, not even Mahatma Gandhi, stands among 
Indian patriots. Of him it can be said with some truth, that ‘alone 
he did it’. The more this is realized, the more puzzling does the 
question become of how one so aloof and alone, so haughty, so 
reserved and so self-contained, so disdainful. of most of his fellow- 
creatures, could fire the imagination of millions of peasants, and, 
a rationalist to his fingertips, arouse the religious passions of millions. 

The book is written with the author’s accustomed grace and ease. 
Indeed the touch is sometimes almost too light for the rather 
sombre nature of the subject, like a water colour on a granite 
monolith, while patches of thin biographical ice are traversed so 
deftly that we hardly realize the depths that are being evaded. 
One of the author’s major difficulties has clearly been lack of first- 
hand material. In particular he has been denied the co-operation 
of Miss Fatima Jinnah and presumably access to the material in her 
possession. Letter writing is not an art which has taken root in 
India; almost the only contribution from that quarter has been the 
letters of Iqbal. Mr Bolitho has done his best to fill the gaps by 
means of personal recollections and has skilfully tried to divert 
attention from what cannot be covered in this way. We are therefore 
left with official writings, published speeches, and a number of 
anecdotes. It is not perhaps surprising that omissions are visible to 
any serious student. 

There are mysteries which abide and there are political omissions. 
One of the first is the circumstances of Jinnah’s birth and upbringing. 
The author does something to clear up the former, but he raises 
nearly as many questions as he answers. What of the circumstances 
of the Jinnah family and Jinnah relatives in general? How did it 
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come about that money was available for maintaining Jinnah for 
four years in London while none of his six brothers and sisters 
(except Fatima, who took training in Bombay later) even went to 
College? What happened to them all, and do we know nothing of 
their fate? There is no suggestion that Jinnah took any interest in 
any of them except Fatima when rising to affluence and fame in 
Bombay. A second mystery is Jinnah’s relations with his daughter, 
which after her childhood days in Hampstead, are dismissed in a 
sentence. Mr Bolitho writes with restraint and judgement about his 
marriage, and it is a pity that he can reveal so little about this other 
personal relationship, which, in a life so lonely and emotionally 
austere, must have been of great importance. The repressions and 
puzzles of Jinnah’s mature personality suggest some deep-seated 
stresses in early life. The clue to these, and perhaps the essential 
clue to the whole personality, is to be sought in this direction, but 
Mr Bolitho has not yet succeeded in finding it. Jinnah’s indepen- 
dence amounting at times to arrogance, his frozen formalism, his 
occasional parsimony, even his almost extravagant rectitude may 
all become more intelligible in the light of fuller knowledge of this 
period. 

On the political side there are certain omissions which make the 
picture less than complete. The importance of Jinnah’s role in the 
*twenties is, I think, underestimated, and his part not brought out 
as clearly as it might have been. During the two Legislative Assem- 
blies which sat between 1924 to 1930 he was leader of the Indepen- 
dent party or group which often held the balance of political power. 
It was a mixed body it is true, without an organization in the 
country, but it was predominantly Muslim and may be said to have 
represented Indian Muslims on the national stage as distinct from 
the pan-Islamic day-dreaming or parochial communalism alter- 
nately favoured by the Ali brothers. In these years, when Congress 
was making its parliamentary experiment in the guise of the Swaraj 
party, his was the only Muslim voice that was also modern. And it 
was a voice which was listened to with respect and increasing 
attention. It was the events following the appointment of the Simon 
Commission which led to Jinnah’s eclipse, because they favoured 
the popular as distinct from the parliamentary politician. Jinnah 
lost ground as a nationalist because he pleaded for understanding 
when most men were inciting to passion. His pleas at the All- 
parties discussions were thrust aside because he had no popular 
following. The Independent party is not mentioned in this book, 
and Jinnah’s part in those years confined to describing his efforts 
to promote Hindu-Muslim understanding. 

A second, and perhaps more important omission, occurs in 
tracing the growth of the League’s power from 1936 onwards. At 
the same time it is a point far easier for anyone not fully acquainted 
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with the intricacies of Indian politics to miss. It is Jinnah’s diffi- 
culties with the Muslim majority provinces, specially Bengal and 
the Panjab. It is a fact that where the Muslims were strongest they 
were most reluctant to support the Muslim League. Their ardour 
was in inverse proportion to their strength in the different provinces. 
The Panjab was perhaps the key to the whole situation, for there 
could be no Western Pakistan without the Panjab and no Eastern 
without Western Pakistan. Yet the Panjab maintained a non- 
League majority-Muslim ministry until 1946 and a non-League 
minority-Muslim one for some months longer. Some analysis of the 
situation and explanation of the non-League forces within Indian 
Islam would have been very valuable, because it would have helped 
to explain the reservations which both Congress and the British 
made to the power of the League right up to mid-1946. The Con- 
gress was guilty of bad judgement when it failed to give proper 
weight to the League successes in the provincial elections of early 
1946, but until that time it could fairly claim that the League 
was only partially representative of Muslim opinion. These facts 
help to explain both the underestimation of the League’s power and 
the excessive stiffness of Jinnah’s own attitude to both British and 
Congress leaders. 

Enough has been said to show that this book is neither complete 
nor authoritative as a political record, nor wholly satisfying as a 
personal story. It is as a political and personal interpretation that it 
will retain its place in the literature of Pakistan. For behind an 
omission noted here or a misunderstanding there arises the profile 
of a man clear-cut, finely-proportioned and dominating. If Mr 
Bolitho has not written a full life he has certainly sketched a vivid 
portrait. What was the secret of Jinnah’s personality ? The secret of 
its make-up, I believe, is to be found in his early life, if and when 
this can be fully revealed. But whatever the factors may be which 
compounded his character, the main ingredients stand out clearly 
enough. Behind the stiffness, the irritability, the calculated rudeness, 
the hauteur, all symptoms of some deep-seated malaise or psychic 
hurt, certain qualities stand forth which gave him his power. The 
first was his massive and at times meticulous integrity. Jinnah was 
not only incorruptible in a world of easy standards, but also single- 
minded. Sacrifice of principle was no more in his nature than 
compromise with money. This was a secret of his power and the 
failure to perceive this quality a major cause of his underestimation. 
Financial honesty was readily conceded, but it was generally 
supposed that personal ambition and love of power was the next 
most important constituent. It was widely thought that his cham- 
pionship of Pakistan was induced by resentment at the Congress 
rejection of his overtures at the time of the 1937 elections and 
exclusion of League nominees from their provincial ministries. 
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I think Mr Bolitho has shown that he risked and apparently 
wrecked his career in the ’twenties in the interests of communal unity, 
that his return to India in 1934 was in the nature of a forlorn hope, 
and that he resisted Iqbal’s persuasive separatism until the Congress 
made it clear that there could be no political co-operation with it 
but only subordination or absorption. What finally made Jinnah a 
communalist was Congress totalitarianism. Congress Aubris rather 
than Jinnah’s wounded vanity precipitated the great change- 
over. 

To personal integrity and devotion to principle must be added 
courage and the absence of petty feelings or motives. Whether 
holding the balance between Swaraj and government forces in the 
Assemblies of the mid-twenties, or facing Hindu contumely in the 
All-parties discussions, or pursuing a lonely course against the 
prestige of a Gandhi or the determination of a government im- 
mersed in a world war, or standing firm against the pressures of 
the post-war negotiations his courage never faltered. The elegant 
man of fashion was no wooden figure painted to look like iron, but 
made of finely tempered steel. His singlemindedness created respect 
and drew men to him when other programmes and leaders had 
failed, his clarity of vision provided a beacon for their hopes, and 
his courage sustained them in their efforts. He was not a man who 
fitted into a situation, but one to whom a situation must be fitted. 
In other times he might have been nothing more than an eminent 
lawyer or polished parliamentary politician. Jinnah’s greatness lay 
in his inherent qualities; they did not develop as the result of a 
crisis, but were revealed by the particular crisis which occurred. 
If one searches for a parallel character in the valhalla of great men 
one will need to go far before finding one comparable for combined 
taciturnity and aloofness and power of leadership. No recent figure 
in British politics will serve and we return to the Victorian age 
before there emerges the figure of Charles Stuart Parnell. The 
Irish leader and Jinnah had many points of resemblance. Both 
stood somewhat apart from their own people, the one as a Pro- 
testant leader of Catholics and landlord leader of tenants, the other 
as an unorthodox Muslim, the westernized leader of an Islamic 
revival, the professional director of a mass movement who could 
not speak his people’s language. Both had the knack of leadership 
by repulsion; the more they withdrew from or disdained their 
followers, the more they were run after. Both lacked eloquence or 
charm in the ordinary sense; they attracted attention by their 
singlemindedness and sheer force of character. The power of both 
seemed to feed on intransigeance. Both enshrouded their private 
lives in mystery. Parnell’s whole life has been dragged in the public 
light and dissected in great detail; Jinnah’s remains largely obscure. 
May we not hope that further reflection on the known facts of 
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Parnell’s life may furnish fresh clues to the secrets of Jinnah’s 
personality ? 
PercivaAL SPEAR. 


WHITE AFRICANS. By J. F. Lipscomb, with an Introduction by 
Elspeth Huxley. (Faber and Faber Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 


This book, while chiefly concerned with land questions, puts the 
point-of-view of a settler on. the colour bar, immigration, the 
administration of justice, and some of the political problems facing 
Kenya. It gives a timely reminder of the services rendered by the 
settlers. Who can imagine East Africa without maize or wattle? 
Both were introduced by settlers; as were sisal, pyrethrum, and 
European breeds of cattle, sheep and pigs. Kenya’s economy, such 
as it is, depends on the settlers more than on any other group. One 
of the many ironies of the present ferment is that the anti-settler 
campaign has been partly caused by the settlers’ contribution to 
Kenya. They produced wealth and paid taxes; their taxes helped 
to provide social services for Africans; those social services made 
possible an increase in African population; and that increase has 
led to an African demand for settlers’ land. It is painful for the goose 
to be attacked by people whom her golden eggs have nourished. 

There are critics who retort that this particular goose stole the 
gold that she puts into her eggs. They should, however, remember 
that, even if the introduction of white settlers into Kenya was 
morally wrong or was carried out unjustly, little blame can attach 
to the settlers themselves. Any blame that there may be must go 
to the British Government which, having built the Uganda Railway, 
invited white men to settle in Kenya because it wanted to make the 
railway pay. 

A question harder for the settlers to answer is whether the goose’s 
golden eggs have nourished Kenya sufficiently. It will be interesting 
to see what the eagerly-awaited report of the Royal Commission 
on East African land problems says on this question. 

Anyway, whatever verdicts may be given on the past, the present 
plan for Kenya is that she shall develop as a multi-racial state; and 
therefore no one will quarrel with Mrs Huxley’s assertion that ‘the 
voice of the white African deserves a hearing no less than that of 
the black’. 

Mr Lipscomb is certainly entitled to speak on agriculture: he 
has spent thirty-five years in Kenya, and has built up a farm of inis 
own; his wartime work on food-production took him to ever’ 
agricultural part of the country; and he has become Chairman bot:: 
of the Board of Agriculture and of the European Settlement Board. 
His heart is undoubtedly in the land. In this book he writes, with 
authority, not only about the White Highlands but also about the 
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Africans’ reserves. One of the problems of the latter is the system, 
obtaining among the Kikuyu, whereby a peasant’s plot is divided 
after his death among numerous heirs. As the plots are thus frag- 
mented, they become less economic; and, as the owners increase, 
the difficulty of conserving the soil becomes greater. Mr Lipscomb’s 
opinion is that this problem can only be solved by enclosure, and? 
that industry must be developed. to absorb-those whom enclosure 
dispossesses. 

The author deals with people less well than with land. He) 
mistrusts politicians, and plainly dislikes the African intelligentsia. | 
(It is another of the ironies of Kenya that so many settlers, pas-- 
sionately devoted to the British way of life, decry the very Africans 
who have learnt most about it.) So Mr Lipscomb, at home on’ the 
farm, moves with a less sure tread in political and social fields.” 
Linking arms with the African and the Asian, he advances bravely | 
towards liberalism, recoils from his companions and steps back, | 
Thus, while wanting Kenya to become a buttress of Christian | 
Western civilization, he thinks it will be a long time before Africans’ 
are capable of democracy, and that they need ‘rough and ready’ 
justice’ rather than ‘the legal niceties of British law’. He would) 
institute a new Kenya citizenship, the qualifications for which} 
‘should be identical for men of all races’; but, while saying that a) 
citizen should ‘give first loyalty to Kenya and second loyalty to his 
country of origin’, he would require the unfortunate Asians (whose 
presence is ‘an exasperating problem’) to ‘prove that they will 
sever all connections with the East’. Under this new citizenship he) 
would allow Africans and Asians to acquire land in the White} 
Highlands, ‘but only residential plots of less than twenty acres’. 
He declares in one chapter that ‘there must be no bar to any black 
African attaining to any position which he can hold on level terms 
with a European’; but, in another, that African corruptibility is 
‘a reason why the European intends that something of a colour bar 
shall continue for an appreciable time longer in positions of trust in 
a multi-racial society’. 

It is easy to detect inconsistencies in print, but difficult to avoid 
them in practice. Nor do they invalidate a book that is concerned 
not with logic but with life. After all, what compromise is without 
them? But, while granting that Mr Lipscomb’s policy of ‘planned } 
integration’ contains some useful proposals, one rubs one’s eyes on 
reading of his belief that ‘its objective is sufficiently clear to com- 
mand the support of a dominant majority . . . of educated] 


Africans.” 
HEMINGFORD. 








